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(Ceuse contending with an imaginary evil. The 
yn of slavery is not the one at issue 
Our country, by common consent, has 
en sh wt be subjected to sla- 
iwa make the foreign slave trade pi- 
stion between us is, domestic slavery 
ty in this country, and the daty of 
lors respectipg it. Now, I am no advocate 
There are evils, possibly necessary 
with t system, under the most fa- 
stances. which I deplore, and I desire 
y that the time may come when there will 
ind a human being on earth in slavery, either 
vin, or to his own corrupt appetites 
In this wish we can probably unite, 
the general character of slavehold- 
or to the time and mode of abol- 
» of slavery, we are at an irrecon- 
ice from each other; and it cannot be 
is in me, after a residence of thirty-four 
ist of slavery, to assume that I un- 
ystem, and the difficulties which are 
) its ubolition, better than most of you 
Be nind that this system 
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When you denounce us, then, as pirates, mur- 
{ le (terms unseemly in the mouth 
| fullower or minister of the Lord Jesus | 
( you may in effect be blighting the memory 
whovn it is fair to presume you once loved 
* Alt sh born and reared to manhood in the 
Stute of New York, yet, during all that period, there 
“ s in tay father’s funily ; for emane pation, 
ly gradual operation, had not then 
ccomplished its work there; and who will 
‘to assert that New York would have been 
eady to free her slaves than Virginia, had the 
instances of climate, crops, &c., been the same ? 
I f t, becuse I do not believe it. There is no | 
, sition to make sacrifices, for the sake of 
, among the people of my native than my 
ypted State. But to the question between us. 
You assert that it is our duty at once to free every 
. without reference to the welfare of master or 
vant; in short, without regard to consequences, 
3 we deny, upon every princ ple that ought to in- 
feelings or the conduct of men, viz: 
eservation, the real good of all parties con- 
word of God. Under the guidince 
ire laboring, as men and as Christians, 
t what is our duty, with an honest purpose 
You cannot but see and feel that, 
the slaveholder, and the slaveholder alone, 
nstitution and Jaws, can act finally and 
iilly in this matter, unless you intend, by rev- 
sures, by imbruing your hands in a 
)lood, to accomplish the work of abolition 
I am aware th it there are a few reckless 
3 who would even attempt this desperate, though 
rily fruitless effort; but I hope and believe 
igs” of the great body even of avowed 
‘p t me to say, then, thet we shall make far 
ter progress in the work of gradual emancipation 
ure letalone. Unkind attacks, harsh censures, 
appeals to slaves, and effurts to aid 
escaping from their masters, are the most ef- 
t which you profess to have so much at heart. 
I speak advisedly, when I assure you, that your 
ind injurious efforts (to use no stronger 
ve retarded the progress of emancipation, 
t back, in several of the States, many 
True, you have occasionally succeeded in 
ung bere and there an individual slave, and 
‘ppear to your distorted imagination a 
great matter; but what are these few to the mass 
ke » left? For every one freed by your injudi- 
Norts, you rivet the bonds with tenfold strength 
ind. You increase the severity of our 
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t our slaves in the great principles of mo- 
ty and religion; you would drive out of the slave- 
ig Stat 
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information upon this whole subject from relia- 
es, and not altogether from prejudiced or 
- Look at the system and its evils 
“ Uly as you please, only avoiding distorted views 
On the other hand, consider the extent and 
magnitude of the system, and how closely interwo- 
Yen it is with the social, civil, political and religious 
institutions of our country, and the utter impossibil- 
ity of rooting out such a system, with all connected 
with it, ina day. Consider that those who sustain 
the relation of masters are men and Christians ; who, 
and religion, claim to be 
4 ery respect ; and who cannot feel 
yhat you have a right to sit in judgment upon them, 


In short, in 
condition of the slave 
r worse, than it would be if you had never 
1 the subdject in the manner you have. 
y dare to hope that my opinions and advice 
wht with you, or influence in any de- 
your conduct ; bnt, if not, I shall have discharg- 
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ting the honest opinions of a Northern man, 

‘ong resigent in the midst of slavery, and placed in 
r ces where he had all the advantages of 
ind close observation. 
e not opposed to a courteous and kind dis- 
We are not surprised that 
rnand reared in the free States should dis- 
We have no quarrel with anti- 
y men for their honest opinions upon this 
. wor for their expression of them on suita- 
' But we do object to the views of 
wimediale abolitionists, and to the manner in which 
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From the Edgefield (S, C.) Advertiser. 
OUR COUNTRY. 


‘The Postmaster General has no power, direction or 
| control over the matter to be mailed.’ 

| ‘The above declaration of Mr. Collamer we regard 
as ominous of great evi] to the South. Almost ev- 
jery mail from the North is loaded with abolition 
| documents, which denounce our institutions, and vi- 





| unwilling agents in carrying and distributing these 
| incendiary works, which are intended to defame and 
| destroy their own institutions and liberties. 

To make sure of this foul work, the North has 
}sent into our midst her hired emissaries, who steal- 
| Saar prow] through our country as reconnoitering 
| spies, and maintain an enigmatical correspondence 
| with the accursed and avowed enemies of our State. 

Mr. Collamer excuses himself from all responsi- 
bility for these unprincipled violations, by disclaim-. 
ing all * power, direction or control over the matter.’ 

If this position be true, and these deliberate at- 
tempts to undermine the government of our State 
be continued and allowed, a dissolution of the Union 
is our certain and not unhopeful destiny. The South 
will not consent thus to tradace her own institutions, 
and Northern emissaries for this unhallowed pur- 
|pose will be ‘ tried, condemned, and hung as spies.’ 
|Tnis odious and unconstitutional interference with 
jour rights is a growing evil. It is far worse than 
this. 

It is an evil that is utterly intolerable, and yet irre- 
| parable, unless by Congress. Will Congress relieve 
jus? Our Senators and Representatives in Con- 
gress, our past history and present condition, tell : 
}us too truly that we are doomed to destruction by | 
jthis very body. The fire of eloquence—the might | 
| of reasoning—the appeals of justice and patriotism | 
—the guarantees of the Constitution, sealed with | 
the common blood of a common ancestry of he-| 
roes and patriots, have been brought into requisition | 
to stay the bloody tide of abolitionism. But in vain! 

We now look to disunion as our on'y hope. It is | 
an experiment of great magnitude, and involves | 
| terrible responsibility—but it is one that must be met. 
In the language of the immortal Henry, we would | 
jsay,*LET IT COME!’ 
| ‘The declaration of Collamer is indeed ‘the bugle 
blast of the highway robber inviting his comrades to 
ithe spoil.’ 


} 











THE TRIUMPH IN TENNESSEE. 


| Gen. Trousdale, the Governor elect of Tennessee, 
| was waited upon at Gallatin on the 13th ult. by a 

delegation of Democrats from Nashville—who con- 

gratulated him upon his election. Mr. Nicholson | 
| addressed the Governor elect in behalf of the dele- 
| gation, and as his speech shows to the world the is- 
|sne upon which the Democrats won their glorious 
| victory in Tennessee, we copy a portion of it. Mr. 
| Nicholson said : [Charleston Mercury. 


‘By your fearless denunciation of Northern ag- 


| gression, by your prompt repudiation of al] tempor- 
|ising remedies, and by your firm and able vindica- 
jtion of the doctrines of resistance ‘at all hazards 
| and to the last extremity,’ you have won the hearts 
j}and sympathies of thousands who were only restrain- 
|ed by party trammels from giving you their votes, 
| whilst you have excited in the breasts of your sup- 
|porters the warmest admiration and the sincerest 
gratitude. From your triumph oar Northern friends 
|(for we have Northern friends) will take fresh cour- 
jage; whilst our Northern enemies will learn that 
|they have waked up a spirit of resistance in the 
South, which proclaims to them in language as loud 
as thunder, T"hus far shalt thou go, but no farther ! 
There is a moral-weight and force in our triumph 
that will startle the mad spirit of fanaticism itself, 
and wil) cause Abolitionists to pause on their head- 
long career. They will now see that we have de- 
spaired of success upon the strength of reasoning, the 
power of eloquence, or the force of remonstrance— 
that we have fully tried and exhausted all these with- 
out effect. They will see, too, that we have no idea 
| of putting our trust in the delay and uncertainty of 
ja law-suit. Im your triumph, our enemies will find 
that we no longer bend the suppliant knee to them 
—that we are standing erect as becomes freemen 
who know their rights, and are resolved to maintain 
ithem at all hazards. We have not been and cannot 





union. We know what the Umion is; we know 
our rights under the Union; we know that the 
Union, as it came from our fathers, secures eqnality 
amongst the States. Around that glorious Union 
cluster the warmest affections of our hearts—we 
would risk all for its preservation, not excepting life 
itself. But whenever an attempt is made by Con- 
gress to make an odious discrimination among the 
States ; to deny rights to the citizens of some, which 
are conceded to others ; to degrade some below oth- 
ers—we denounce such acts as violations of the 
Union, involving in their consequences tyranny and 
oppression—and calling for prowpt, decided and de- 
termined resistance at the very threshold. 
Having stood upon this high gronnd in the late 
canvass, having maintained it with signal ability, and 
having triumphed upon it, we are prepared to appre- 
ciate fully your noble triumph, and to extend to you 
with heartfelt sincerity our warmest congratulations.’ 








Scicctions. 
From ‘Slavery and the Constitution,’ by William 


I. Bowditch. 


THE CONSTITUTION AS ITS FRAMERS IN- 
TENDED TO MAKE IT. 





Joun Quincy ADAMS. 


not be given within the limits of this pamphlet. 
On 


tution, 


We draw our evidence mainly from these sources. 


AprorTIONMENT OF REPRESENTATIVES. 
Art. 1, sec 2.) : 


Jreemen, tn proportion as that State violated the laws of 
Jreedom ;—that it might be proper to take slaves into | 


« Yes !—it cannot be denied—the slaveholding lords 
of the South prescribed, as a condition of their assent 
to the Constitution, three special provisions to secure 
the perpetuity of their dominion over their slaves.’ 


The question, What kind of a Constitution did its 
framers intend to make? is purely an historical one ; 
and it must be obvious to all, that any thing like a 
complete statement of the evidence on this point can- 


e 17th of September, 1787, the Philadelphia 
Convention adopted the plan of the present Consti- 
The draft thus mede was submitted to the 
people, assembled in State Conventions, ‘ for their 
assent and ratification.’ President Madison has pre- 
served a record of the debates in the Philadelphia 
Convention; and we have also published accounts 
of the debates in several of the State Conventions. 


(Const. 


persons,’ slaves were intended ; and an equally cur- 
sory glance suffices to show, that Art. 1, sec. 2, of 
the Constitution is derived, almost copied, from this 
resolve, Did not the framers of the Constitation, in 
adopting the same expression, (Art. 1, sec. 2,) mean 
the same thing as the Continental Congress ? 

In the Massachusetts Convention, Art. 1, sec. 2, 
of the Constitution having been read, Rufus King, 
one of its framers, rose to explain: — 


‘This paragraph states, that the number of free 
persons shall be determined by adding to the whole 
number of free persons, including those bound to ser- 
vice for a term of years, and excluding Indians 
not taxed, three-fifths of all other persons. These 
persons are the slaves. By this rule is representation 
and taxation to be apportioned, and it was adopted 
because it was the language of all America. 

Five negro children of South Carolina are to pay as 
much tax ag the three Governors of New Hampshire, 
Massachusetts, and Connecticut.’ 


In the New York Convention, Alexander Hamil- 
ton, another of the framers, remarked :— 


‘The first thing objected to is that clause which al- 

lows a representation for three-fifths of the negroes. 
* * 7 * . * 

The regulation complained of was one result of the 
Spirit of accommodation which governed the Conven- 
tion ; and, without this induigence, no Union could pos- 
sibly have been formed.’ 


In the Pennsylvania Convention, James Wilson, 
another of the framers, said, referring to the resolve 
of the Continental Congress passed in 1783 :— 


‘It was not carried into effect, but it was adopted 
by no fewer than eleven out of thirteen States; and 
it cannot but be matter of surprise to hear gentlemen, 
who agreed in this very mode of expression at that 
time, come forward, and state it as an objection on the 
present occasion. It was natural, sir, for the late 
Convention to adopt the mode after it had been agreed 
to by eleven States, and to use the expression which 
they found had been received as unexceptionable 
before.’ 


In a speech before the legislature of Maryland, Lu- 
ther Martin, also a delegate to the Philadelphia Con- 
vention, offers the following clear and unmistaka- 
ble testimuny :— 


‘With respect to that part of the second sec- 
tion of the first article, it was urged that no principle 
could justify taking slaves into computation in appor- 
tioning the number of representatives a State should 
have in the government ;—that it involved the absurd- 
ity of increasing the power of a State in making laws for 





| 
consideration when taxes were to be apportioned, be- | 
cause it had a tendency to discourage slavery ; butto | 
take them into account in giving representation tend- 
ed to encourage the slave trade, and to make it the | 
interest of the States to continue that infamous trat- 
tic.’ 

In the North Carolina Convention, Wm. R. Davie, 
a member of the Convention who framed the Con- | 
stitution, said :— 


‘The Eastern States had great jealousies on this 
subject; they insisted that their cows and horses 
were equaily entitled to representation ; that the one 
was property as well as the other. it became our 
duty, on the other hand, to acquire as much weight 
as possible in tue legislation ot the Union; and, as 
the Northern States were more populous in whutes, 
this could only be done by insisting that a certain 
proportion of our séaves should make a part of the 
computed popu ation.’ 


In the South Carolina Convention, General Chas. 
C. Pinckney, another of the framers of the Constitu- 
tion, said :— 


the proportionate wealth of the States. At last, we 
thought that the productive labor of the inhabitants 
was the best rule for ascertaining their wealth. In 
conformity to this rule, joined to a si irit of conces- 
sion, we determined that representatives should be 
apportioned among the several States, by adding to 
the whole number of tree persons, three-tiiths ot the 
slaves.’ 


Permission. or THE ArricaN Stave Trabe. 
(Const., Art. 1, sec. 9.) 


In the Massachusetts Convention, Mr. Dawes, 
speaking in relation to Art. 1, sec. 2, said that— 


*Gentlemen would do well to connect the passage 
in dipute with another article in the Constitution, 
that permits Congress, in the year 1808, wholly to 
prohibit the importation of s/aves, and in the mean 
time to impose a duty of ten dollars a head on such 
blacks as should be imported before that period.’ 


Many persons spoke in the Convention on this sec- 
tion; and, among others, Judge Dana rejoiced that 
a door was opened by it for the annihilation of the 
slave trade. 


In the Pennsylvania Convention, Mr. Wilson 
said :— 

‘Under the present confederation, the States may 
admit the importation of siaves as long as they please ; 
but by this article, after the year 1808, the C.ngress 
will have power to prohibit such importation, not- 
withstanding the disposition of any State to the con- 
trary. -« + It is with much satisfaction 1 view 
this power in the geners! government, whereby they 
may jay an interdiction on this reproachful trade. 
But an immediate advantage is also obtained; for a 
tax or duty may be imposed on such importation, not 
exceeding ten dollars for each person; and this, sir, 
operates as @ partial prohibition. It is all that could 
be obtained: Lam sorry it was no more.’ 


In Maryland, Luther Martin, in the speech before 
referred to, says, speaking of this section -— 

‘The design of this clause is to prevent the general 
government from prohibiting the importation of slaves ; 
but the same reasons which caused them to strike out 
the word ‘ national,’ and not admit the word ‘ stamps,’ 
influenced them here to guard against the word 
‘slaves.’ They anxiously sought to avoid the ad- 
mission of expressions which might be odious in the 
ears of Am>ricans, although they were willing to ad- 
mit into their systems those things which the expres- 
sions signified.’ 

Mr. Martin thus gives the well-known history of 
the compromise involved in this clause :— 


‘This clause was the subject of a great diversity of 
sentiment in the Convention. As the system was re- 
ported by the committee of detail, the provision was 
general, that such importation should not be prohib- 
i i tconfining it to any ic 
This was rejected by eight States; Ges South 
Carolina, and, 1 think, North Carolina, 4 for it. 








On the 18th of April, 1783, the Centinentel Con- 


‘We were at a loss for some time to ascertain }demeanor’ had not a technical meaning too lim- 


provided the Southern States would in their turn gratify 
them by laying no restriction on Navigation Acts; and, 
after a very little time, the committee, by a great ma- 
jority, agreed on a report, by which the general gov- 
ernment was to be prohibited from preventing the im- 
portation of slaves for a limited time, and the restrict- 
of sine relative to Navigation Acts was to be omit- 
ted, 

This report was adopted by a majority of the Con- 
vention, but not without considerable opposition.’ 


In the Virginia Convention, Mr. Madison said :— 


‘Mr. Chairman, I should consider this clause to be 
impolitic, if it were one of those things which could 
be excluded without encountering greater evils. The 
Southern States would not have entered into the 
Union of America, without the temporary permission 
of that trade. And if they were excluded from the 
Union, the consequences might be dreadful to them 
and to us. We are not in a worse situation than be- 
fore. That traffic is prohibited by our laws, and we 
may continue the prohibition. The Union in general 
isnot in a worse situation. Under the articles of con- 
federation, it niight be continued forever; but, by this 
clause, an end may be put to it after twenty years. 
There is, therefore, an amelioration of our circum- 
stances. A tax may be laid in the mean time.’ 


In the North Carolina Convention, Mr. Spaight, 
one of the framers of the Constitution, said— 


‘ That there was a contest between the Northern and 
S,uthern States; that the Southern States, whose 
principal support depended on the labor of slaves, 
would not consent to the desire of the Northern States, 
to exclude the impor‘ation of slaves absolutely; that 
South Carolina and Georgia insisted on this clause, 
as they were now in want of hands to cultivate their 
lands; that in thecourse of twenty years they wouli 
be fully supplied; that the trade would be abolished 
then, and that in the meantime some tax or duty 
might be laid on.’ 


In the South Carolina Convention, Hon. Rawlins 
Lowndes said :— 


‘In the first place, what cause was there for jeal- 
ousy of our importing negroes? Why confine us to 
twenty years, or rather, why limit us at all? For his 
part, he thought this trade could be justified on the 
principles of religion, humanity, and justice ; for cer- 
tainly, to translate a set of human beings from a bad 
country to a better, was fulfilling every part of these 
principles, But they don’t like our slaves, because 
they have none themselves.’ 


Gen. Charles C. Pinckney said :— 


‘ By this settlement, we have secured an unlimited im- 
portation of negroes for twenty years ; nor is it deciar- 
ed that the importation shall then be stopped ; it may 
be continued; we have a security that the general 
government can never emancipate them.’ 


Restoration oF Fueitive Staves. (Const. Art. 
4, Sec. 2.) 

In the Philadelphia Convention, Aug. 28, 1787, 
Art. 14 was taken up for consideration, This arti- 
cle read, ‘ The citizens of each State shall be enti- 
tled to all privileges and immunities of citizens in 
the several States.» Gen. Pinckney was not satisfied 
with it. He seemed to wish some provision should 
be included in favor of property in slaves. 

Art. 15 was as follows :— 


‘ Any person charged with treason; felony, or high 
misdemeanor, in any State, who shall flee from jus- 
tice, and shall be found in any other State, shall, on 
demand of the executive power of the State from 
which he fled, be delivered up, and removed to the 
State having jurisdiction of the offence.’ 


This article® being then taken up, the words 
‘high misdemeanor’ were struck out, and the words 
‘other crime’ inserted, in order to comprehend all 
proper cases ; it being doubtful whether ‘ high mis- 


ited. 

Mr. Butler and Mr. Pinckney moved to require 
‘ fugitive slaves and servants to be delivered up like 
criminals.’ 

Mr. Wilson: This would oblige the executive of 
the State to do it at the public expense. 

Mr. Sherman saw no more propriety in the public 
seizing and surrendering a slave or servant than a 
horse. 

Mr. Butler withdrew his proposition, in order that 
some particular provision might be made, apart from 
this article. 

Art. 15, as amended, was then agreed to, nem. con. 
—Mad. Papers, pp. 1447-8. f 
The next day, Aug. 29, Mr. Butler, to accomplish 
his purpose, moved to insert, after Art. 15— 


«If any persop, bound to service or labor in any of 
the United States, shall escape into another State, he 
or she shall not be discharged from such service or 
labor, in consequence of any regulations subsisting in 
the State to which they escape, but shall be deliver- 
ed up to the person justly claiming their service or la- 
bor.’ 


Which was agreed to, nem con. 

After the phraseology had been somewhat alter- 
ed, on Saturday, Sept. 15, 1787, in this clause (then 
Const. Art. 4, sec. 2) the term ‘legally’ was struck 
out, and the words ‘ under the laws thereof’ inserted 
after the word ‘ State,’ in compliance with the wish 
of some one who thought the term legal equivocal, 
and favoring the idea that slavery was legal in a 
moral view. 


In the Virginia Convention, Mr. Madison said :— 
‘ Another clause secures us that property which we 
now possess. At present, if any slave elopes to any 
of those States where slaves are free, he becomes 
emancipated, by their laws; for the laws of the States 
are uncharitable (!) to one another in this respect. 
But in this Constitution, ‘No person held to service 
or labor in one State, under the laws thereof, escap- 
ing into another, shall, in consequence of any law or 
regulation therein, be discharged from such service or 
labor, but shall be delivered up on claim of the party 
to whom such service or labor may be due.’ This 
clause was expressly inserted to enable owners of slaves 
to reclaim them. ‘This is a better security than any 
that now exists. No power is given to the general 
government to inte with respect to the property 
in slaves now held by the States.’ 


begged leave to explain the reason of this clause : 


ed with Art. 14, and 
should be included in favor of 





In the North Carolina Convention, Mr. Iredell 


‘In some of the Northern States, they have eman- 
cipated all their slaves. If any of our slaves,’ said 
he, ‘ go there and remain there a certain time, they 


dom, so that their masters could not get them again. 


scruples 
did not choose the word | most acceptable offering, and those consciences 


Gen. Pinckney, says Mr. Madison, was not satisfi- 
‘seemed to wish some Bare? 


‘It was further urged, that, by this system of gov- 
ernment, every State is to be we Daud both from for- 
eign invasion and from domestic insurrections: from 
this consideration, it was of the utmost,importance it 
should have a power to restrain the importation of 
slaves, since, in proportion as the number of slaves 
are increased in any State, in the same proportion the 
State is weakened and exposed to foreign invasion or 
domestic insurrection, and by so much less will it be 
aole to protect itself against either, and therefore will 
by so much the more want aid from, and be a bur- 
den to, the Union.’ 


Tn the Virginia Convention, Mr. George Nicholas 
said :-— 

‘Another worthy member says there is no power 
in the States to quell an insurrection of slaves. Have 
they it now? If they have, does the Constitution 
take it away? If it does, it must be in one of the 
three clauses which have been mentioned by the wor- 
thy member. The first clause gives the general gov- 
ernment power to call them out when necessary. 
Does this take it away from the States? No; but it 
gives an additional security ; for, beside the power in 
the State governments to use their own militia, i¢ will 
be the duty of the general government to aid them with 
the strength of the Union, when called for. No part of 
this Constitution can show that this power is taken 
away.’ 

Mr. Madison, respecting these clauses, says— 
‘On application of the legisiature or executive, as 
the case may be, the militia of the other States are 
to be called to suppress domestic insurrections. Does 
this bar the States from calling forth their own mili- 
tia? No; but it gives them a supplementary security 
to suppress insurrections and domestic violence.’ 





From the O!d Colony Reporter. 
GROWTH OF ANTI-SLAVERY OPINIONS. 


Among the many signs which indicate the slow 
yet sure progress of the anti-slavery cause here at 
the North, we know of nothing more satisfactory than 
the changed tone of the public press, in relation both 
to the principles and measures of abolitionists. Five 
years ago, a large majority of our journals might, in 
reference to this subject, have been divided into two 
classes, both indeed hostile to anti-slavery views, 
but differing in the character and details of their 
opposition. Of these, the one was contented to 
maintain an air of flippantand cool contempt for the 
vagaries of those who professed to regard chattel 
slavery as asin, and its existence in our republic as 
a hideous anomaly, and their attacks were restricted 
to an occasional discharge of smalj wit directed at 
the ‘confounded woman question, Abby Folsom, or 
other points equally pertinent. But the other class 
embraced people of a very different character— peo- 
ple who were too much frightened to be flippant, and 
whose malignant bitterness could ill assume the 
guise of contempt, but found vent in the most foul 
and wicked misrepresentation, in the fierce and con- 
stant stimulation: of the popular hatred, and in kin- 
dling those brutal passions which were in some in- 
stances only quenched in the blood of tha noble and 
the upright. To the one class belong the coarse jokes 
and witticisms of the Boston Post, to the other, the 
savage harangues of the Commercia] Gazette ; the 
one was the fitting utterance of the grog shop, of 
men too much en roue to be in earnest about any 
thing but their cups; the other, if we may trust the 
authorities of the period, was the voice of bigotry 
and wealth, the exponent of those ‘ Gentlemen of 
roperty and standing’ who so valiantly assaulted a 
fandfia of women in Washington street, and drag- 
ged Mr. Garrison through the streets with a rope 
round his neck. 
But a great change has come over the scene. The 
wit which revelled in the follies of ‘ ultra Abolition- 
ism, has been blunted by the ‘ benevolent enterprise 
of Anti-Slavery,’ (that is the phrase now,) and the 
most rabid pro-slavery journals are fain to catch the 
popular breeze, by a diluted mixture of political Ab- 
olitionism. 
We have been led into this train of thought by 
the perusal, in our exchanges, of sundry criticisms 
on the recent attempt of the Rev. Dr. Peabody to 
soothe the griefs of slaveholders, and to extinguish 
the spark of anti-slavery feeling here at the North. 
The Doctor, as most of our readers are probably 
aware, has lately published anarticle upon the Nar- 
ratives of Fugitive Slaves, in which he has repeat- 
ed most of the silly prattle of which even the papers 
were getting to be ashamed, with a litle conanaape § 
plaster of his own compounding, which coheres ad- 
mirably with that which he found ready furnished to 
his hand. 
f This article has been pretty generally reviewed, 
and we are glad to say, in many instances, with a 
keenness and discrimination very creditable to the 
press. If time and space permitted, it would be edi- 
fying -to trace the gradual change of tone which has 
passed upon the apologists of slavery, from the time 
when Moses Stuart wrote his letter to Dr. Fiske, 
and the latter pronounced it Bible doctrine, to the 
namby-pambyism of such men as Dr. Peabody. 
Throngh every stage of the controversy, from the 
frenzied paroxysms which followed the first home 
charge of abolitionists, clerical and lay practitioners 
have been ready with successive prescriptions ; but 
to Dr. Peabody, we think, must be yielded the palm 
of skill in the work of dealing with a conscience- 
stricken people. During the last two years, it has 
seemed that Americans were beginning to realize 
their guilt, and with anxious voice to ask the way of 
repentance and right. Inthe midst of the excite- 
ment comes this soul-guide with his spiritual ano- 
dyne, deploring the harsh language of abolitionists, 
assuring them that it is a grievous mistake to call 
those who steal men men-thieves, that the work 
should be left to slaveholders themselves, and, presto, 
the people wake’ from theirdream of guilt, to find 
that they are troubling themselves for nought! Can 
they feel otherwise than grateful to such a guide ? 


‘ Consider—what your neighbors do, 

Is their own business, and concerns not you: 
Shun all resemblance to that forwarg race, , 
Who preach of sin before a sinner'’s face; 

Yet of our duties you must something tell ; 
And must at times on sin and frailty dwell ; 
Here you ef preach in easy flowing style, 
How errors ¢ ; 








oud us, and how sins beguile; 
And let it always for your zeal suffice, 

That vice you combat, in the abstract—vice. 
In lashing sin, of every stroke beware, 

For danas $60; ee Uahals you must spare ; 
Yet there are sinners of a class so low, 
That you with safety may bestow the blow.” 


These lines of Crabbe might weli be republished 
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make speeches at their ease in Faneuil Hall,” he 
thinks, ‘are doing little for the si:ve.  Possi 
it may be as he says, but we may, on the other 
comfort ourselves with the reflection, that those who, 
amid the nts of aluxurious study, reprove 
the hunted, lacerated, bleeding, friendless fugitive, for 
speaking impolitely of the monsters who dog his fuot- 
steps.and riot on the souls of his wife and children, 
are doing a great deal! 

Here is wisdom! here is sensibility! Let com- 
mon men lament for the slave and his sufferings— 
here is a man whose bowels yearn for the master! 


* Any man with half an eye, 
What stands before him may espy, 
But sh sight it needs, I ween, 
To see what is not to be seen.’ 





From the Kingston (Jamaica) Morning Journal. 
A FIRST APPEARANCE. 


The debate in the House of Assembly on Thursday 
evening, on the Address to the Governor in answer 
to his Speech at the opening of the Session, was re- 
markable, and will be remembered for some time to 
come, as the first in which a black man ever took 
part, or addressed the assembled representatives of 
this island. In alluding to this circumstance, it may 
perhaps be proper, in the present feverish state of 
feeling, to remark that we do so not from any wish to 
create, or to increase if they wish, complexional dif- 
ferences. We well know that many will be ready to 
attribute our notice of it to any other than the true 
feeling which actuates us, and to discover some mo- 
tive for our conduct of an improper kind. It would 
be silly in us to hope or expect that our conduct will 
be judged of with ordinary fairness, or any feeling 
approaching to that of charity. But whatever may 
be said or thought by the captious or illiberal, the 
occasion is one which calls for remark from us. And 
why from us particularly? Those who know the 
part which, in the order of Providence, we have been 
called to take, in the deeply interesting and impor- 
tant question of slave Emancipation, and the political 
enfranchisement of the black and colored classes of 
this island, will perceive at once, that the occasion of 
a black Member of the Assembly addressing the 
House, is one full of interest, and suggestive of remin- 
iscences of the most pleasing character, To be able 
to point to ten colored and two black Members in 
anAssembly of forty-seven, as the fruits of that change 
which has so happily been brought about within 
the last sixteen or seventeen years, without violence 
or contention, save that which was legitimate and le- 
gal, and which would have occurred had there been 
no difference of complexion, and in the ordinary strug- 
gle for power, is at once 2 circumstance highly grat- 
ifying to ourselves and the friends of civil liberty, and 
a remarkable instance of the rise and progress of lib- 
eral views and feelings in our community. That 
these feelings have been silently, but certainly ex- 
tending, is proved by the result we have alluded to, 
and there is reason for believing that they will yet 
become universal. And is there any why their spread 
should be regretted, or their further progress arrest- 
ed? Is it not manifest that the stability of onr politi- 
cal institutions is being ensured by the admission 
into the Councils of the country of men of every class 
as well as every creed and shade of politics? By 
the infusion of new blood into our popular Assembly 
we increase its vitality and ensure its longevity. Is 
it omected that it is plebeian blond? We ask what 
of it? Are the laws not made for the government of 
all—plebeian as well as patrician—und have the for- 
mer not an undoubted right to a voice in the makin 
of them? That Assembly is best constituted which 
contains men from each section of the community, 
and those laws are most certain to be cheerfully 
obeyed which have received the sanction of, or have 
been framed by, the immediate representatives of the 
several classes of the inhabitants. Whether, there- 
fore, we regard the circumstance of black men sit- 
ting in our local Parliament, and taking part in its 
proceedings, as a great triumph over the prejudices 
and exclusive policy of former vears, as evidence of 
the soundness of our political constitution, or an ear- 
nest of the stability of our institutions, there is cause 
for sincere gratulation. And when we reflect upon 
the fact, that the observations of the gentleman who 
spoke on riven & evening were listened to with 
marked attention by the entire House, we conclude 
that there is reason for believing that the day has ar- 
rived when the wants and wishes of al] may be known, 
and the experience and practical knowledge of one 
class shall be combined with the intelligence of the 
other, rendering our Jegislation more perfect than it 
has ever been, and what is still more important, more 
in unison with the views and feelings of the great 
bulk of our population. To parties in the Mother 
country who took, and stil] take, a deep and abiding 
interest in the advancement of the colored classes 
in the West Indies, the circumstance to which we 
Imve alluded will, we know, be most gratifying. 





From the Salem Observer. 
SOUTHERN CHIVALRY. 


It is somewhat amusing to see with what jealousy 
the Hotspurs of South Carolina take up any thing 
which they suspect to have any bearing upon their 
‘ peculiar institution.’ It is only a few weeks since, 
as our readers are uware,a young gentleman, who 
was travelling for his health through that Stute, 
was seized and imprisoned, on icion of having 
circulated, or of intending to circulate, ‘incendiary 
documents.’ Not content with that, they also im- 
prisoned a postmaster, because he refused to allow 
the mails to be ransacked, and private letters or pa- 
pers opened on this same suspicion. Truly, South 
Carolina is a ‘ great nation’! 

The latest development of a one temper, — 
appears to be indigenous to that te, is an article 
from the Charleston Mercury, in relation to the pro- 
clamation of the President against the Cuba move- 


tt the Mercury says :— 


‘If such a proclamation had appeared, forbidding 
the citizens of the United States to aid the Canadi- 
ans in their scheme of annexation to the United 
States, there would have been no cause for wonder ; 
for we do not doubt the truth of the assertion, that 
the chief agitators of that scheme of rebellion 
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is as a specimen of ri- 
ogee as any thing we have seen recently. He 
says:— 
‘Thousands of our sons will go to that 
island to rescue it from Spanish x 
ination, if called on by the people of C 
They will not allow this _of the world 
—this key of the Gulf of ans Ss 
Mississippi to the South, and 
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€rn declarations, that no more slave States shall be 
added to this Union, they will place another star in 
our flag, among the brightest ot them all, and make 
it there to shine for ever.’ 

‘The frowns of a weak and already - prostrated 
administration—the opposition of Southern traitors, 
in or ovt of Congress—the cries of Northern aspi- 
rants to power, by a Northern predominance, or of 
furious fanatics, poisoned, like the rattlesnake in 
August, by their own venom, will not avert the on- 
ward march of events. Cuba will be a part of these 
Southern States, and of these United States. But 
we forbear to speculate on a subject on which we 
fear the administration is only speculating. We 
hope the whole is not the puffing of a broken bel- 
lows, to fill its flagging and flapping sails with Nor- 
thern breezes,’ 





From the Cleveland (Ohio) True Democrat. 
THE TRUE COURSE. 


There is but one safe course to pursue, on the sub- 
ject of slavery, and’ that is, to act as if the South 
would adopt any and every measure which could, 
directly or indirectly, strengthen or extend it. 

Trust is out of the question. Repose is wick- 
ed, The tame spirit which says,‘ it will not do thus 
and thus, is out of place—wrong. The men who 
love Freedom, and mean to stand by it, must trust 
no Southern man or party, take no repose, yield 
to no plea, until they know that Freedom is the law. 

Old examples, familiar to all, might be adduced 
to prove the* necessity of this course. We will 
take one, if not fresher, at least less hacknied— 
Cuba. 

When, during the late canvass, it was suggested 
by some, and asserted by others, that the South 
meant to grasp this fair island, the suspicion was 
scouted, and the charge met by a flat denial. ‘It is 
alla lie,’ said the Taylor men. ‘It is all gammon 
to make political capital out of? shouted the press. 
A lesson muy be learned from this case, which the 
future will value. Let us study it. 

As lor g ago as 1825, when the famous Panama | 
Mission was on the tapis, and Joun Quincy Apams | 
President, this Cuban question was agitated by the 
South. We did not say, then, that we would seize 
Cuba; but we did declare, that nobody else should 
have it—that it should not be free. It was feared that 
the island would be invaded by Mexico and Colom- 
bia. It was the policy of these governments to do 
it, if they could. "They were struggling for liber- 
ty ; Cuba was the great Spanish depot; if conquer- 
ed, or set free, they were safe, and the despotism 
of Spain powerless on this continent. Yet, though 
all our people sympathized with the Colombians and 
Mexicans, our Government, because the negroes might 
be declared free there, and a dangerous example set to our 
slaves, FORBID IT. 

In 1829, Mr. Van Baren avowed the same policy, 





as Secretary of State under General Jackson. War 
still existed between Spain and the new Republics, | 
and the fear was entertained that Cuba might be-| 
come free, and the slaves used to accomplish this| 
object. ‘Considerations, said Mr. Van Buren, writ-| 
ing to Mr. Van Ness, our Minister at Madrid, both | 
Northern men, ‘connected with a certain class of} 
our population, make it the interest of the Southern | 
section of our Union to keep Cuba as it is’ Why ?| 
Because, in other words, ‘the sudden emancipation | 
of a numerous slave population would be universally | 


‘Let Cuba be set free? said Mr. Randolph, in the | 
Panaima debate, ‘try the genius of universal emanci- | 
pation, by these sweeping anathemas against the| 
white population in front, and then, sir, what is the | 


, 


condition of the United States ? 
* Advise with Colombia and New Mexico,’ de-| 


elared Mr. Johnson, of Louisiana, in the same de-| 
bate, ‘ remonstrate, MENACE, if necessary, against a} 
step so dangerous to us.’ 

‘Cuba, declared Mr. Berrien, ‘must not pass into 
the hands of buccaniers, drunk with their new-born 
liberty. Cuba and Porto Rico must remain as they | 
are, and by the blessing of God, and the strength of | 


our arms, we will enforce it. 


The vital interests of | 
the South demand it. | 


‘1 would rather take up arms,’ said Mr. Floyd, ‘ to} 
prevent than accelerate such an occurrence as the 
freedom of these islands,’ 

This evidence was strong enough, certainly, to | 
arouse the North, It was so plain that no sensible | 


man could mistake it; so direct, that the veriest fool | 
could comprehend it. In addition, Texas was forc- | 
ed into the Union by the infamous conduct of one | 
President, and the basest fraud of another, showing | 
that the slave power was resolved to hold all it had, | 
and get all it could. One would have supposed that | 


this would have opened the eyes of freemen, united | 
them, and kept them united. Far otherwise! The 
evidence of the past was slid over; the act of an-| 


nex ition submitted to, and the means by which it was | 
effected forgotten; so that when an attempt was | 
made to rouse the dulled sense of the North, and | 
quicken its infirm action, as regards other slave ef-| 
forts, it was inet by the old parties with mocking | 
sneers, and branded as the manufactured stuff of 
fanatics or demagogues. 

That this purpose, the determination to get Cuba, | 
is rapidly quickening in the Southern mind, and has | 
fast advocates among the powers that be at Wash- 
ington, we believe. That the South mean to have 


it, and will hove it if they can, no sane man ought 
to question. The very same course is being pursued | 
on this subject that was pursued towards Texas, and | 


we have very much the same kind of disclosures and 
contradictions, while tracts are being published, 
showing the great capability of Cuba; letters circu- 
lated through our papers, as if written on the island, 
declaring the wish of the young Cubans for inde- 
pendence, annexation, &c. Not any ordinary think- 
er in favor of human rights, or at all familiar with 
the aggressions of slavery, who will not say— Let 
us prepare for the danger, and meet it; let us de- 
clare unalterably, that slavery must die out” But 
how is it? The press is silent, or if it says any 
thing, generally denies the charge wholly, or prates 
about it as if there were no danger! 

There is no use disguising the fact. Our Gov- 
ernment is in the hands of the Slave Power, as it 
has been, and whatever it can, it will do for the 
South. 





Worse axnp Worse. ‘Everywhere in the free 
States,’ says the Cleveland True Democrat, ‘ except | 
in counties where Free Soil is dominant, the old 
Democracy are becoming more and more pro-slavery. 

In counties and States where anti-slavery senti- 
ments are prevalent, the party and office-seekers suc- 
cumb to them, of course, carefully watching the wind 
and trimming their srils to suit it. 

The same re-action is evinced in Missouri, where 
Benton’s own organ openly denounces the Wilmot 
Proviso. Itsays: 


‘We are opposed to the Wilmot Proviso. We 
are as much opposed to the Wilmot Proviso, as the 
prospects of disunion.’ ‘It cannot do any good, but 
may do much harm.’ ‘ Not to meddle with the slave- 
ry question at all becomes the safe rule, and that} 
rule we adopt.’ ‘It need not be discussed, it is 
wholly unnecessary, and the true policy of the Demo- 
cratic party is not to interfere with it,’ &c. 

Even in Bradford County, Pa., the hore of Mr. 
Wilmot, the Democrats, after affirming their own be- 
lief in the justice and policy of the Proviso, declare 
that they do not regard it as an essential article in 
the Democratic creed, or a test of fidelity, this as- 
serting that they will as readily vote for slavery ex- 
tensionistsas its opponents, if they are nominated by 
the party. 





Tue Wares or New-York on Tar Question 
or Stavery. The Whig State Convention of New 
York,’ which met at Syracuse week before last, 
unanimously adopted the subjvined resolutions, de- 
fining their position on the slavery question: 


Resolved, Thatthe Federal Constitution was form- 
ed and adopted expressly ‘to secure the blessings 
of liberty’ to the People of the United States and 
their posterity, and that no power was given therein 
to extend the curses of slavery ; wherefore, we main- 
tain that Congress has the right, and is in duty bound, 
to abolish Slavery wherever it exists in the territo- 
rivs of the Union, and plainly prohibit its establish. 
ment in amy portiun of those territories at any time 
herexfter. 

Resolved, That recognizing the restriction of slav- 
ery within its present limits as one of the cardinal 
principles of our political faith, we pledge ourselves 
to our fellow-citizens and the country, to exercise to 
the utmost all the power we may possess to prevent 
the Extension of Slayery over a single foot of Free 
Soil. 

Senyen wm Riewt. While Mr. Massey was in 
Wilut n, Del. endeavoring to kidnap Ann Brow 
a son of Joseph Hyland, her brother (who fought so 
gillintly for th» 1. of his sister,) who was held 
by M-. Muerey or his son, run off and succeeded in 
yerching the underground railroad. Value $1,000. 








The tv 
inthe Ba, st meeting-house in Norristown, on Mon- 
day, Tuesday and Wednesday, Oct. 15th, 16th, and 
17th—Robert Purvis, its President, in the chair. It 
was a noble gathering of as true hearts as beat in 
the cause of humanity, and a truly memorable occa- 
sion. The receipts of the Society, for the year, were 
ab-ut $5000, and the expenditures the same. The 
following are the resolutions that were presented, dis- 
cussed, and adopted with great unanimity :— 


1. Resolved, That the Pennsylvania Anti-Slavery 
Society having for its sole object,—as its name im- 
ports,—the abolition of slavery, has no controversy 
with any religious sect or political party on any other 
ground, or ian other purpose. é 

2. Resolved, That this Society, in choosing means 
for the attainment of its object, feels bound to eschew 
all that are not consistent witha pure morality, and 
to prefer such as, while being most efficient for their 
purpose, are at the same time adapted to promote the 
moral growth and highest interests of those use 
them. 

3. Resolved, That in pursuance of this policy, we 
utterly repudiate all expedients which involve a par- 
ticipation in the policy of a slaveholding government, 
and approve adh gee y as are of a moral kind, and 
have the sanction of Christianity. 

4. Resolved, That the American Church, as a body, 
being in league with the oppressor, is an enemy to 
the slave, and so far from being worthy to be entrust- 
ed with the appropriate work of Christianity—giving 
deliverance to the captive—it has proved itself, by 
its character and position, to be the most bitter and 
powerful opponent of those who are seeking to apply 
the principles of Christianity to the horrible system 
of American slavery. 

5. Resolved, That we regard the Anti-Slavery 
Fair of Pennsylvama, as a very important instrumen- 
tality in the carrying on our enterprise, both in its 
moral and financial influences, and that we earnestly 
recommend it to the members and friends of this So- 
ciety, trusting that it will receive that attention and 
substantial aid Which it deserves. 

G. Resolved, That the history of the late Free Soil 
party, during its brief existence, furnishes striking 
proofs of the inutility of political organizations, as in- 
struments for the promotion of moral reforms, and 
should serve as an effectual warning to abolitionists. 

7. Resolved, That inasmuch as the two great po- 
litical parties of this nation are, from the necessity of 
the case, and by their own intrinsic character, allies 
of the slave power, we regard them as hostile to the 
cause of freedom, as obstacles to the advancement 
of the anti-slavery enterprise, and believe that in 
them there is no hope for the slave. 

8. Resolved, That from the first hour that the ab- 
olitionists espoused the cause of the slave, they ne- 
cessarily, as a matter of principle, dissolved their 
connexion with the slaveholder, religiously and po- 
litically ; and if any of them are still found clinging 
tochurehes which give the right hand of Christian 
fellowship to slaveholders, or acting in governmental 
partnership with the traffickers in human flesh, it is 
either because they are yet blind to their whole duty, 
or seeing it, are guilty of betraying thé anti-slavery 
cause by the compromise of their principles, 

9. Resolved, That the shortest and most effectual 
way to make the Bible abhorrent and contemptible, 


is to insist (as do the great body of the American | 


Church and clergy) that it sanctions the foul system 
of slavery. 

10. Resolved, That whether the Bible sanctions 
or prohibits the enslavement of any portion of the 
human race, it still remains a self-evident truth, that 
all men are created equal, and endowed by their 
Creator with an inalienable right to liberty. 

11. Resolved, That it has ever been the work of 


| the abolitionists of this country, from the beginning, 


to vindicate the Bible as an anti-slavery volume, in 
refutation of the declarations of the American pulpit 
and Church, that both the Old and the New Testa- 
ment sanction the holding of human beings in sla- 
very. 

12. Resolved, That they are the slanderous and 
malignant enemies of the Church of Christ, who 
maintain that the enslavers of their fellow-men are 
among its members. 

13. Resolved, That the excuse of thé American 
Church for fellowshipping oppressors, that slavery 
is a legal or political institution, with which the 
church is not to interfere, is a sinful perversion of 
the law of righteousness, and an impious renuncia- 
tion of the principle that we ought to obey God rath- 
er than men. 

14. Resolved, That believing our anti-slavery 
newspapers to be most important auxiliaries to our 
enterprise, we earnestly recommend their support 
and circulation; especially that of the Anti-Slavery 
Standand, which, as the organ of the National Socie- 
ciety, has peculiar claims upon our regard. 

The question on the following resolution was, on 
motion, taken by rising, when the whole meeting 
unanimously rose to signify their approbation of it: 

15. Whereas, That unwearied and eloquent advo- 
cate of universal emancipation, Greorce THomp- 
son, of England, has expressed in a recent letter to 
the Editor of the Liberator, his intention to visit this 
country the ensuing year ; therefore, 

Resolved, That we cordially invite Grorce 
Tuompson to visit this section of country at as_ear- 
ly a day after his arrival as may be convenient, prof- 
fering hima hearty welcome to our homes, as one of 
Humanity’s noblest champions. 

16. Resolved, That the people of Pennsylvania, 
in disfranchis‘ng 40,000 of her citizens on no other 
charge of disqualification, except that of complexion, 
and in further compelling these citizens to bear a 
share ia the burdens of a government from whose 
privileges they are excluded, have been guilty of the 
basest injustice, and at the same ‘time violated a 
principle which they hold to be fundamental, that of 
* no taxation without representation.’ 

17. Resolved, That we recommend the circula- 
tion of petitions and the adoption of all other rightful 
measures to procure such an amendment to the Con- 
stitution of the State as shal! abolish all political dis- 
tinctions founded on complexion. 

18. Resolved, That it is the duty of the members 
of this Society to render to the people of color of 
Pennsylvania, every facility in their power in their ef- 
forts to obtain their political rights. 

19. Resolved, That the American Colonization So- 
ciety daringly and impiously arraigns the wisdom 
and goodness of the Creator, stands self-convicted of 
being destitute of every principle of justice and hu- 
manity, and is engaged in a barbarous and detesta- 
ble crusade, in proclaiming that the colored popula- 
tion of this country ought not to be admitted to equal 
rights and privileges, but either held in slavery or 
expatriated to the coast of Africa, on account of the 
complexion which God has bestowed upon them. 

20. Resolved, That this Society regards the cir- 
culation of anti-slavery petitions asa highly impor- 
tant instrumentality for the promotion of our cause, 
not only asa means of agitating legislative bodies, 
but by spreading anti-slavery sentiments among the 
people, and that they therefore earnestly recommend 
to the friends of the slave throughout the State, the 
immediate adoption of measures for thoroughly can- 
vassing their several neighborhoods with such peti- 
tions. 

21. Resolved, That we regret exceedingly, and 
condemn as strongly, the position assumed by Fath- 
er Mathew towards the anti-slavery cause in this 
country, inasmuch as he has shown, in the most em- 
phatic and unmistakable manner, that he either did 
not mean what he said to his countrymen in the 
United States, in 1842, or meaning it, had not the 
moral strength to act up to his own principles when 
placed in their circumstances. On whatever horn 
of the dilemma he op tags impaled, he has proved 
himself unworthy of confidence, and deserving 
of the indignant gebuke of the friends of human free- 
dom. 

The following resolution was offered by Henry Grew, 
and, after an animated discussion, in which Lucretia 
Mott, Thomas Whitson, Eli Hambleton, Amos Gilbert, 
and Wm. Lloyd Garrison participated, (the last named 
in the negative,) it was, on motion of Edward M. Da- 
vis, postponed till the next annual meeting : 

Whereas, The kidnapping of our colored brethren 
on the African shore, ir intolerable suffering in 
the suffucating slave ship, their crael lacerations and 
moral and physical degradation on the plantation of 
the oppressor, and their agonising separations of the 
dearest human se csregn ger evils which are per- 
petrated for the sake of the profit of the unrequited 
toil of the slave, which is all ene the purchas- 
ers and consumers of the products of that toil, which 
coerced, unri and 1nhuman toil would cease, 
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BOSTON, OCTOBER 26, 1849. 


No ‘ion with Slaveholders ! 
VISIT TO EASTERN PENNSYLVANIA. 
The anniversary of the Eastern Pennsylvania An- 

ti-Slavery Society is usually held in Norristown, 
about the middle of August; but this year, in conse- 
quence of the alarming prevalence of the cholera, at 
that period, in Philadelphia and its vicinity, it was 
wisely postponed till the middle of October. 

In accordance with a cordial invitation to attend it, 
I left Boston on Friday morning, 12th instant, taking 
the land route to New York, via Springfield and New 
Haven, and erriving in the mighty commercial empo- 
rium of the Empire State—or, rather, of North Am- 
erica—in something less than ten hours. Within 
five years, a far less circuitous overland route will 
doubtless be established, and a much shorter space of 
time required to pass over it. It will then be possible 
for a traveller to take his breakfast in Boston, and his 
tea in Philladelphia, at seasonable hours. Who can 
estimate the comfort, advantage, enjoyment of this 
mode of conveyance—not merely as between Boston 
and Philadelphia, but on both sides of the Atlantic? 
What an incalculable amount of animal suffering is to 
be saved by it to the world! No matter what the 
state of the weather—though the mercury stand at 
10° below or 100° above zero—though the rain 
descend in torrents, or the snow hide the face of the 
earth—though the wind rage tempestuously, or not a 
leaf is stirred by the breeze; no matter what the con- 
dition of the road, either in highways or byways ; 
no matter what the distance to be travelled, whether 
ten or ten hundred miles; seated in an elegant and 
spacious car, as agreeable as any parlor or saloon, and 
propelled on level bands of iron by a power that nev- 
er tires, and with a speed almost equal to the flight 
of birds, the traveller performs his journey without 
suffering or even fatigue. At times, the illusion is 
so complete, that it seems as if he alone stands still, 
and every thing else isin motion. Gardens and fields, 
groves and forests, hills and valleys, towns and villa- 
ges hurry past him with magical effect, till he finds 
himself at the end of his journey, it may be hun- 
dreds of miles from home, by an agency and a process 
never dreamed of by the uncounted generations of men 
since the birth of the world, till within the present 
century. No marvel that every thing is in agitation, 
and every body in process of transportation. And 
this swift locomotion of our race is only ‘the begin- 
ning of the end,” What shall it be a thousand or ten 
thousand years hence? A voyage around the world 
will not only cease to be a rare event, but it will be 
undertaken with as much nonchalance as one goes 
from Boston to Liverpool. 

A direct air-line land route to New-York from 
Boston will supersede nearly every steamboat now 
running on Long Island Sound, (especially dur- 
ing the winter,) and connecting these two great cities 
at the rail-road terminus at Fall River, Stonington, or 
Norwich. The earth is more trusty than ocean or 
river, because it is not so easily shuken. An earth- 
quake is a phenomenon; but the ‘ ruffian billows’ are 
readily excited to a mobocratic tumult by any sudden 
gale. A rail-road accident is usually no child's play, 
it is true ; it is not, ‘neck or nothing,’ for it is invari- 
ably something, and sometimes quite appalling in its 
consequences ; yet the chances of safety on land are 
much better than on the water. Nothing has yet oc- 
curred, on any of our rail-roads, so fraught with hor- 
ror, as the remembrance of the fate of the Lexington 
or the Atlantic on the Sound, or many a similar dis- 
aster on the western rivers. 

New York, in its business quarters, is a dirty and 
disagreeable city. For bustle, confusion, hurry and 
turmoil, I have never seen any city like it. London, 
which is five times as large, is a composed and order- 
ly city in comparison, and far more cleanly. The up- 
per portion of New York is perhaps equal to any part 
of the world, in point of neatness and architectural 
taste; wealth, genius and art have there done their 
best ; but that is precisely the portion not seen by the 
great mass of travellers who pass hurricdly through 
the city. My dislike of New York amounts to posi- 
tive aversion ; end I always visit it with reluctance, 
and leave it with delight. It present&, prima facie, an 
intensity of worldly selfishness altogether unequalled ; 
and in its visible wealth and poverty has an European 
aspect, which is any thing but agreeable. 

On invitation, I spent the night at the ‘ Sailor's 
Home,’ which is kept under the direction of the 
American Seamen’s Friend Society, by William P. 
Powell, No. 330, Pearl street, and which is a large 
and well furnished house in a very central position. 
Mr. Powell is a colored gentleman of ‘much intelli- 
gence, acuteness and enterprise—deserving of all pos- 
sible encouragement as one devoted to the moral and 
physical welfare of colored seamen in particular—and 
much esteemed and respected by all who know him. 
Every thing at his ‘ Home’ is conducted in a manner 
worthy of special commendation. Though there 
were perhaps fifty colored seamen in the house, there 
was as much propriety and order as in a private fam- 
ily. I saw and heard nothing, directly or indirectly, 
that was boisterous or unseemly. This was credita- 
ble to all parties. Of course, Mr. Powell has had to 
struggle against wind and tide as a colored man, in 
attaining his present position; but he has struggled 
manfully and successfully, and by so doing has done 
much to retrieve and to elevate the character of those 
with whom he is identified by complexion. I advise 
ali colored seamen visiting New York to make his 
‘Home’ their head quarters; and I presume no bet- 
ter place can be found in the city for such white sea- 
men as are not ashamed to associate with those whose 
skins are ‘ not colored like their own.’ . 

On entering the ‘ liome,’ not being recognized by 
the person in attendance, I was amused by his telling 
me that I had mistaken the place, as it was a house 
for the accommodation of colored persons. I assur- 
ed him that I ranked myself as a colored man, and 
reminded him that slavery had fairly confounded all 
complexional differences, so that it was no longer pos- 
sible to decide who was white or who black in this 
country. On giving him my name, he understood 
my meaning, and saw that all was right. My thanks 
are due to Mr. Powell and family for their kind hos- 
pitality. 

On Saturday morning, I left in the 9 o’clock train, 
on the Jersey side, for Philadelphia, first getting tick- 
ets, among a dense throng of passengers, at the ab- 
surdly inconvenient shanty at the foot of Courtland 
street. A more annoying arrangement can hardly 
be devised ; and for years I have been looking in vain 
for some improvement. It is strange it should be tol- 
erated in such a city, on such a thoroughfare. It is 
no narrow prejudice to say, that as soon as one passes 
the boundary of New England, he perceives a wide 
and most unpleasant difference between the cars, the 
solidity of the roads, and the method of conducting 
affairs. On this route, this is partly owing to a State 
monopoly, which is fatal to individual enterprise and 
competition. The ars run to Ticoni, a village on 
the Delaware about twelve miles from Philadelphia, 
‘at which place the passengers take a steamboat for 
the city. We arrived at 2 o'clock. The distance be- 
tween the two cities should be accomplished in less 
time. 

Philadelphia is a city which I admire quite as much 
as I dislike New York. On the whole, I prefer it to 
any city I have ever seen, on the score of cleanliness, 
the spaciousness end regularity of its streets, the 
neatness of its buildings, and the pleasantness of its 
appearance. I am never in haste to leave it, and, for 
a large city, should prefer it, next to Boston, for a 
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as in New York and Boston. *‘ Order is heaven's first | 


law,’ appears to be the motto of the inhabitants, so 
methodical are their habits, so regular are their 


“movements. Undoubtedly, this is owing to a large 


infusion of the elemeut of Quakerism. And yet, 
what a city for riots—for brutal, savage, fiendish riots 
—for riots unparalleled even in this notoriously riot- 
ous country! How shall these things be reconciled ? 
Ever since the perpetration of that deed of horrid de- 
pravity, the burning of Pennsylvania Hall, as an of- 
fering to the Slave Power, because it was dedicated 
to ‘ Liberty, Virtue, Independence,’ the city has been 
cursed by riotous excesses, and made a proverb of in- 
famy throughout the civilized world. ‘So sure is the 
righteous retribution of Heaven! A terrible riot, 
which required the presence of the military to quell 
it, and in which several lives were lost and many 
were grievously wounded, took place only a few days 
before my arrival. I went to examine the premises, 
and saw by the multitude of brickbats that lay scat- 
tered around, by the injury done to the buildings, and 
by the ruins of two or three dwellings that had been 
deliberately fired by the mob, on which they allowed 
np water to be thrown, how sanguinary must have 
been the conflict. It is evident that the city authori- 
ties are either without pluck or without power, or 
exceedingly corrupt ; or such outrages would not be 
permitted with such impunity. 
{To be concluded.) 





PIETY AND POLITICS. 

Whatever custom may determine, or the world may 
think, respecting the anomaly of classing these two 
subjects together, we maintain there are sufficient 
points of resemblance and relationship between Amer- 
ican piety and American politics, to make it clear that 
they partake of a common origin, tend to a common 
object, and reach very similar conclusions. 

-We have a word to say upon both, and hope we 
shall find space for our remarks upon them both, at 
one and the same time. 

The usual gatherings of sectarians and politicians 
in conclave and convention, and the usual exhibitions 
they annually get up, have recently been enacted, and 
the usual, or perhaps we should say with truth, even 
more than the usual amount of cant, humbug and hy- 
pocrisy has been spread before the world, and doubt- 
less enough of the world’s dupes may be found to pay 
a large profit to the getters up of these kinds of fancy 
speculations, That ‘the pleasure is as great in 
being cheated as to cheat,’ is doubtless as true now as 
ever. 

The American Board of Foreign Missions, which 
has, we suppose, its missionaries throughout all hea- 
thendom, saye and except always the slave States of 
‘our glorious Union,’ the heathen in our midst, held 
their conclave at Pittsfield, among the glorious hills 
and rich scenery of oid Berkshire. 

Any one whose curiosity may incline him to know 
the whole of the doings and sayings there enacted, and 
whose patience is a match for his curiosity (which ours 
is not) will be abundantly satisfied by consulting the 
columns of the N.Y. Observer and other kindred prints. 
A novice in these matters would be quite astonished 
to witness the amount of cant, humbug and ceremo- 
nial, and a truly religious man would be shocked to 
hear the Deity spoken of and to with such childish 
familiarity, and so teased, to place the laws of mind 
and matter in the keeping of these worthies, or con- 
tinually implored to alter and confound them daily, to 
suit their special purposes and selfish convenience. 
We suppose it is true that the vagaries of the human 
mind are almost endless; yet we find it very hard to 
credit, that men of talent and education can be sin- 
cerely deluded when they put forth such an amount of 
nonsense and absurdity, and challenge for it the admi- 
ration of the world. We cannot banish a strong sus- 
picion that all this twaddle, and all these soulless and 
senseless ceremonies, are enacted for a selfish, and not 
an honest purpose. 

It is known by all who are familiar with the histo- 
ry of this Society, that the subject of American sla- 
very, and the position of the Board in relation to that 
question, have troubled this Israel in times past, and 
it was supposed it would again give rise to some tur- 
moil among the godly. 

But, practice makes perfect, and a long experience 
in turning and dodging enabled the Reverend fathers 
to steer clear of this troublesome question with more 
ease, certainly with more facility, than usual, for they 
slammed the door in its face and bolted it out, with 
the promptness and despatch of professed turnkeys. 

With regard to the vexed question, of slavery in 
the mission churches, the dictuin laid down by their 
agents of the famous Choctaw mission was accepted 
at once, and with an unction. 

This decision of the Choctaw missionaries with re- 
gard to the admission of slaveholders to their church- 
es was as follows:—Ist. ‘The ordinances of bap- 
tism and the Lord’s supper cannot be scripturally or 
rightfully denied to those who give credible evidence 
of piety.’ 2d. ‘The missionaries, in connexion with 
the churches they have gathered, are to be the sole 
judges of this evidence.’ This is short, if not sweet, 
arid is withal abundantly explicit. It rejoiced the 
heart of the Board, that such a truly evangetical course 
should have been adopted, and so piously explained 
and defended by their very worthy servants, the Choc- 
taw missionaries. But how could it be otherwise, 
considering the American Board itself came to the 
same conclusion some two years since with regard to 
the admission of polygamists into some of the Eastern 
mission churches, where that other patriarchal insti- 
tution and twin abomination of slavery flourishes ? 

The New York Observer, the bell-wether of Amer- 
ican sectarianism, excuses the whole matter after this 
fashion :—* It is odious and mischievous, in the high- 
est degree, to single out and stigmatize a class of men 
in. the community, who may have done no wrong, 
merely because the ancient law of their country con- 
fers upon them the power to do wrong with legal im- 
punity.’ Despotism in Turkey, land tenure in Ire- 
land, polygamy in the East, and slaveholding at the 
South, any law, in short, which confers power, may 
be rightfully accepted by the individual and the church, 
as a matter for which they are in no way responsible, 
and with which they have no business to meddle. Ac- 
cording to this logic, it is mot wrong to hold men in 
slavery, to practise polygamy, and by parity of reason, 
commit any iniquity whatever, provided the ‘ ancient 
law’ legalizes it. The Church and its pious mem- 
bers are at liberty to resist the abrogation of these 
ancient lays, even to the death, as their Southern 
brethren threaten to do in defence of the law of slave- 
ry. The law alone is responsible—the individual who 
upholds the law, and avails himself of its preroga- 
tives, is entirely innocent. 

After this very comfortable and moral latitudina- 
rianism, what is there in the dark catalogue of human 
debasement and crime, which the American Church 
is not ready in loving communion to take to her bo- 
som, uphold by her authority, and sanctify with her 
rites, if the abomination be legal where it prevails, 
will shout her shibboleth, practise her ceremonies, 
and pay tithe into her treasury, impiously denomin- 
ated the treasury of the Lord? 

Slavery and polygamy having been thus so lovingly 
accepted, atid the question of their sanctity so har- 
moniously and favorably decided, we know nothing 
left (war having long since been adopted) in the chap- 
ter of iniquity for the Church to embrace, except 
Thuggory; and we look soon to see that their enter- 
prising servants in the East have established mission 
churches among the Thugs. By the ‘ancient law’ 
of the Thugs, murder is legal, and like theft in Sparta, 
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should do to you, do ye even so to them.’ 


Verily, it is a very easy matter, according to the 
standard of the Church, divorced as she is from every 
vestige of moral purity and moral life, for any and ev- 
ery transgressor to give ‘credible evidence of piety.’ 

*Oh, Liberty,’ sighed Madame Roland amid the 
bloody scenes of the French revolution, ‘how many 
crimes are committed in thy name !’ How appropri- 
ate the sentiment to the present occasion: Oh, Reli- 
gion, how m ny iniquities and abominations is thy 
holy name made to adopt, to shield, and to sanctify ! 

The doctrines and practices we have thus comment- 
ed upon are, we think, fairly accepted and a¢ 
the Church as her orthodox standard on the points 
issue. To spread these doctrines, she draws annually 
from the pockets of the industrious, the frugal and con- 
scientious, more than $300,000. The people are made 
to believe that their contributions are honestly devo- 
ted to the spread of the gospel of Christ, while in re- 
ality this Board is laboring to cover the earth as with 
a pall, with moral darkness and superstition—to build 
up and perpetuate, for selfish purposes, a Protestant 
order of Jesuits, which shall rival the iniquitous 
fame of that established by Loyola. 

‘The doings of this American Board of Foreign Mis- 
sions have eradicated one obstinate theological error 
from our mind, and we are no longer able honestly to 
oppose the doctrine of ‘total depravity.’ With our 
present light, and the conclusive evidence furnished 
by the Reverend fathers themselves, it were to sin 
against knowledge not now to accept of the Church 
this ome of her ‘five points.’ To those, if any such 
there be, who suspect us of misrepresenting the posi- 
tion and practice of the American Church, we com- 
mend the doings of the American Board at Pittsfield, 
as published in the sectarian papers before referred to, 
which will, we think, satisfy any candid mind of the 
detestable ethics adopted and practised, and fully sus- 
tain the views we have taken. 

We have neither space nor heart to follow this sub- 
ject any farther, and but little room left to bestow on 
the politieal aspects of the time and subject; nor is 
much necessary, for on this point there is compara- 
tively less danger, as the easy virtue of politics is gen- 
erally coneeded. No very pure standard of moral 
action is expected here, and sagacious men consider it 
not only unnecessary, but quite a hindrance, to en- 
tertain any conscientious convictions or consistent 
doctrines on political affairs. Indeed, they go so far” 
as to ridicule the idea, by giving the soubriquet of 
‘conscience party’ to the recent come-outers from. 
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teachers of the people led on in their unholy and Moody 

The above resolutions were advocated by Josh 
Perry, Miss ‘Lucy Stone, Samuel May, Jr., and oth = 

Mr. Perry inquired of Mr. May if he wisheg ter 
understood, in his resolutions, as censuring the cler 
as the ‘foundation sinners’ in the community, y 
May replied in the affirmative, and in a Speech i. 

some length triumphantly maintained his posit 
Mr. Perry assented. = 

Chose (ieorge Studley of Hanover, and 
Macomber of Hanson, a Committee of Finance, 

The question of some action, by the abolitionists of 
the Old Colony, in regard to extending to the Natio 
al Anti-Slavery Bazaar some aid, was now intr i 
by Samuel Dyer of South Abington. 
after being fully discussed, and its great importan, 
urged, was referred to the following committee, re 
Samuel Dyer and H. H. Brigham of South Abingy, 

Wm. Perkins of Plympton, Rufus Bates of Hanoy. 
and Lewis Ford of Abington. : 

The Committee, after due deliberation, reported 
that action be takem by the Society, and also tha: the 
following persons be chosen, in the several town, in 
the county, to solicit aid for the Fair, as recommend. 
ed by the General Agent of the Massachusetts 4 ¢ 
Society, and the letter of Mr. Dyer, published in the 

_ Liberator of Oct. 12, 1849, viz :— 

Abingti S 1 Dyer, H. H. Brigham, Lewis 
Ford, Mary L. Richmond, Briggs Amold, Rebeces 
Pool, Elbridge Sprague, Sarah Ford, Almira Dyer, 

North Bridgewater—E. E. Bennett, G. W. Easton, 

West Bridgewater—Mr. Stetson, Mrs. Stetson, 

Bridgewater—Richard Thayer, Lewis Holmes, 

East Bridgewater—Jacob Leonard, Mrs. Leonard, 

Kingston—Thomas Bicknell. 

Duxbury—Charlotte Bradford. 

Plympton—W m. Perkins, Alexander Hervey, Ne}. 
‘son ¢. Curtis. 

Plymouth—N. B. Spooner, Mrs. Blackmer, Sarah 
Davee. 

Hanover—Hervey Dyer, George Studley, 
Studley. 

Hanson—E. Y. Perry, George Macomber, Elmer 
Howitt, Mary B. Perry. 

Scituate—Henry Clapp, Frances Clarp, 

South Scituate— Daniel Otis, David Torrey, 


George 
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Anne 





the two other parties. It is contended by such, that 
the public is a Qoose, to be piucked and gulled at, 
pleasure by the skilful. Both the political parties 
, uave held their campaign conventions, and both have 

claimed, without the softest suffusion of countenance, 

to be uncompromisingly opposed to slavery, its exist- 

ence and extension. The Democrats, with the ‘sol- 

dier of fortune’ for their fuglemap, fit representative 

of their principles, have led off in the game of anti- 

slavery professions. The same men who, in “44, 

shouted ‘Polk and Texas,’ with the intention of 

extending the ‘area of freedom’ by enlarging the 

bounds and perpetuating the system of negro sla- 

very, now wheel to the right about with the facility 

of veteran tacticians, and resolve that they are now, 

‘of right ought to be,’ and always have been, the 

friends of freedom, and the uncompromising opponents 

of slavery and slave extension. So much for the 

Democrats. 

The Whig party, who have now openly taken ser- 
vice with the slave power, and elevated to the office 
of grand high priesthood and head of their party, a 
slaveholder of some 300 head of human chattels, still 
reiterate, with a profligacy perhaps equalled, but cer- 
tainly not surpassed in the annals of gross hypocrisy 


to slavery. They resolve, for the ninety-ninth time, 
that they are a genvine, Simon-Pure anti-slavery par- 


ease, and furnish the required amount of anti-slavery 
declamation ; and so all these parties ‘wrap it up.’ 

We have said, that piety and politics among us have 
acommon origin; and so far as individual object is 
concerned, they are not diverse, and therefore may 


Their common origin is to be found in the inordinate | 
selfishness of our nature, and their common object is , 
seen in all their efforts to serve and gratify that sel- 
fishness. What the religionists term ‘the unregen- 
erate nature,’ common sense designates as the uned- 
ucated, unenlightened moral nature, which in its 
blindness deceives itself, and by ignorance of the mo- 
ral law of human being, places its happiness in out- 
ward distinction, seeks it where itis not, and by means 
which defeat its own ends. © ~ 

A station and standing in society can be obtained 
among us through three different channels, by men of 
mediocre ability, and very moderate attainments— 
to wit: by means of the Church, the State, or the suc- 
cessful pursuit of wealth; and the standard of morals 
is essentially the same in these different walks of life. 
Hence into these several orbits are attracted all the 
inordinately ambitious spirits of society, who do not 
hesitate to use in their several vocations any amount 
of hypocrisy and pretence necessary to obtain the main 
object. 
What, then, is the duty of those who take a just 
view of these matters? Simply, we suppose, to expose 
the deceit, to make the latent honesty of the masses 
active in opposing it, to show the devout and sincere 
Christian that it is easier to ‘ attain unto a more per- 
fect life,’ and more possible to secure salvation with- 
out such a church, than within it ;—to prove, to the 
honest and patriotic, that they can render their age 
and country better service in a minority of one, than | 
in a majority of thousands under the direction of a} 
corrupt and selfish partisan organization. q..j 





OLD COLONY A. 8. SOCIETY. 

A semi-monthly meeting of this Society was held 
in the Universalist church at Hanson, on Sunday, th 
14th inst. 4 

Meeting called to order by Rufus Bates of Hanover, 
one of the Vice-Presidents of the Society. The 
chair, however, was subsequently takea by the Presi- 
dent. 
Reading select portions of Scripture and prayer, by 
Samuel May, Jr. 
After which, Mr. May prosented the four following 
resolutions, viz : 
Resolved, That ‘to preach deliverance to the cap- 
tives and the opening of the prison-doors to those 
that are bound’ is to preacu THE Gosrrt; and to 
loose the bond of the captive, and to deliver him who 
is spoiled out of the hand of the spoiler, is the appro- 
— and best use of this and every other day of the 
week, 
Resolved, That the very fact that this has been de- 
nied, and that abolitionists have been denounced by 
the Church of the land as Sabbath-breakers and infi- 
dels, because they thus use the first day of the week— 
the very fact that we have to declare and defend these 
truths, is one of the most striking proofs of the cor- 
ruption of the American Church, and of its wide and 
complete departure from the spirit and the law of 
Christ. 
Resolved, That to be truly members of Christ’s 
Church, we must cease to be members of churches 
which ure in league with the slaveholder, which apolo- 
gize for his crimes and countenance him in them, 
and which reserve all their maledictions and wrath 
for those who advocate a practical obedience to the 
command, ‘ All things whatsoever ye would that men 


Resolved, That the 


cause is 





Christianity of abgeuas ot country ; that it is 





and deception, their cry of uncompromising hostility ' 


Hingham—Anna Q, Thaxter. 
Voted, That communications be sent to each mem. 
ber of this committee, informing them of their ap. 
* pointment. 
The Society hope and expect, that every person 
constituting the above committee will promptly and 
perseveringly do their whole duty in the premises, 
They are respectfully requested to do so. Let the 
Old Colony be well represented in Boston in Decem- 
ber next, with cash and articles too numerous to men- 
tion. d 
On motion of Mr. R. Bates, the resolutions offered 
by Mr. May were unanimously adopted. 
Voted, That the next semi-annual meeting be held 
in Abington, on Sunday, the 28th instent. 
Amount collected by the Financial Committee, 
$7 33. Adjourned, sine die, 
H. H. BRIGHAM, Seo'ry, 


GETTING INTO THE MAJORITY. 

What means the extract we give below, from the 
Independent, of New York? 
American Peace Society, who have long looked down, 
so complacently, on the small band of Non-Resistants 
in this country, had a chance, it seems, to know how 
it feels to stand in a small minority themselves, Can 
it be true, that the friends of peace abroad hold gene- 
rally to the inviolability of human life? It deserves 


Our friends of the 


ty, and employ a special pleader to make out their| to b> mentioned, to the honor of the American dele- 


gation, that they stood to their guns, and did not, as 
Americans do always-on the slave question, adopt, for 
the hour, the prir-ciples of the majority in whose pres- 
ence they are. 

The extract is from the English correspondent of 


very properly be classed and considered together.| the Independent of Sept. 20th last. 


THE PEACE CONGRESS. 

I send papers containing the fullest account of 
the Peace Congress at Paris, but must abstain from 
analysis or comment. It is a fact—it is the fact— 
that a Peace Congress has been held in Paris; and 
that fact may, like a tall column, stand alone and 
proclaim itself. The tone of the French press, on 
the whole, has been unexceptionable, the conduct of 
the government has been worthy, and that of the 
Foreign Minister more than courteous. The inter- 


- course of the American delegates with the English 


was most fraternal, and was strikingly exhibited «t 
Versailles on Monday, when the English, presided 
over by Mr. Cobden, entertained the American del- 
egates. It was matter of a degree of regret that 4 

rty of delegates trom Boston were not quite in 
se died with a majority of the Congress, The gen- 
tlemen from Boston could not accept the idea of the 
inviolability of human life which is held by perhaps 
the majority of peace advocates here; and they ap- 

ared to hold that the civil governor was warranted 
in maintaining a standing army as an instrument ol 


civil government. 
i eS SR TET 2 aie 


TO CORRESPONDENTS. 

We have on file, waiting for an insertion— 

1. A Letter from James Haughton, of Dublin, to 
Wendell Phillips, respecting the recreancy of Father 
Mathew on the slavery question. 

2. A letter from Henry Grew, of Philadelpha, to 
Daniel Foster, on the Woman’s Rights question. 

3. A letter from * Edward Search,’ of London, ° 
the priesthood, church, &c. in reference to American 
slavery. 

4. A reply of Monitus to Monitor. 

6. ‘Law and Duty,’ by a ‘ Layman. 

6. * The Sin of Silence.’ : 

7. The proceedings of a meeting held in the Bul- 
knap Street mecting-house, in opposition to the 
Smith School; and also those of a public mecting 
held in the Free Chapel at North Danvers, on %° 
same subject. 


The New York correspondent of the Washingt 


Union, in an able article on this subject, says— 


The attention of the thinking men of the age has 
been attracted to the fact that the constant tendency 
of capital is to accumulate in magnitude at os! - 

nee of labor. Its efforts to enhance the rent whic 
it annually exacts from industry are constanily 
strengthened by its success, and on every hand ang 
fold evidences manifest themselves that poverty , 
increasing with fearful rapidity among the mass - : 
the ple, while individual fortunes are apeass 3 
swelling in magnitude. Not many years mm ® 
colonist with £1,000 or $4,000 of property 8° = 
ed upon as very rich, while persons utterly dest - 
were rarely to found. At the present time, ve 
tunes of $1,000,000 are not rare in the civics; : a 
some reach $20,000,000. At the same tne, 
sands of starving beggars throng our cities 8 “ast 
plore our public charities. In this country ¥° ot 
no hereditary nobility, entailed estates, oF reap ‘ 
ored privileges, to which we may ascribe this pal 
bly growing evil; but we find, nevertheless, that rah 
tal continues to accumulate here, as abroad, 19" 
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, FROM W. FARMER, ESQ. 
e accompanies the remainder of 
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- a public reception to Wm. W. Brown 
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and reported expressly for the 
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Loxpvon, Oct. Sth, 1849. 
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RECEPTION OF WM. W. BROWN IN| 


Yours most truly, 
W. FARMER. 
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METROPOLIS OF ENGLAND. 


Room in Store Street, London—the vener- 


He has 





transforms men from Christians into worshippers of 
Mammon—a worship which brings him down grovel- 
ling with his face to the earth, and leaving him 2 re- 
proach to all men who look into the future, and are 
animated by those noble impulses which can alone 
elevate humanity. (Cheers.) Sir, I cheerfully move 
this resolution, and I do hope that this meeting is only 
the beginning of the end. (Hear.) I would hold out 
no threat, gentlemen, to America, nor would I injure 
the cause I have in hand by, in the slightest degree, 
wounding the pride of the American citizen; but still 
I say, there isa force in the public opinion awekened 
in this country, which, I do hope, will have its due 
effect in the United States, especially when the Amer- 
icans know thata slave has stood up here to-night, in 
the metropolis of England, whose untutored elo- 
quence spoke powerfully of the true source from 
whence he has received his mental faculties, namely, 
from the same source as the American citizen himself, 
the hand of God. (Cheers. ) I say that when we, 
as Englishmen, see placed in the position of a slave, 
a man who might well stand upon this platform, as he 
has done to-night, in juxta-position with one of the 
polished and educated citizens of the United States— 
when there has been exhibited on one hand, a man 
possessed of all the advantages of superior station in 
life, who has had the aid of all the appliances that 
wealth can give, to make him worthy of the position 
he holds, and I have no doubt—from hii manner and 
bearing to-night—worthily holds ; and when we sce, 
on the other hand, a poor untutored African, upon 
whom man’s hand has been heavy from his birth, but 
who, by his own energy and talent, has emerged from 
his degrading bondage, and attained a position alike 
honorable to himself; and who has vindicated that 
eternal principle impressed by the Deity, on the deal- 
ings of man in the world, that thereis no wrong done 
in the moral code that shall not find retribution. 
(Loud cheers.) 

Mr. Atkinson, after thanking the ladies and gentle- 
men for their kind attention, concluded by moving the 
first resolution. 

W. H. Asnurst, Esq. then came forward, and said— 
Sir, in seconding this resolution, I desire to add a word 
or two, in relation to the question to which it refers. 
I wish to point out to this meeting how important it 
is that we should manifest our sympathy in this coun- 
try with the man who has addressed us this evening. 
The race which he represents is amongst the most 
down-trodden of the human family, and his people 
are, of all men, those who suffer most inthis life. No 
state in which man can elsewhere exist is equal in 
misery and wretchedness to that of slavery. When 
we reflect that nature influences all men by sympa- 
thy, that it is by sympathy we are induced to connect 
ourselves with . ll that is good amongst us—when, I 
say, we reflect upon this fact, we shall feel how im- 
portant it is that, speaking the same language as our 
American brethren, our feelings and sympathies 
should be expressed to them upon this important 
question. Most of us, who advocate the emancipa- 
tion of the slaves, are also friends of peace; and it 
becomes us, therefore, to see that those peaceful wea- 
pons which we hope will influence mankind ultimate- 
ly, shall spread their powerful virtue through the 
world. Our great object has been to put down vio- 
lence, and in proportion as we feel the necessity of 
inducing man to abstain from war, so much more im- 
perative the duty becomes in us to endeavor to induce 
others, by peaceful suasion, to practise virtue and jus- 
tice. It is, therefore, for that reason that we, the 
friends of freedom and of peace in England, feel bound 
to speak in terms of condemnation of the conduct of 
America with regard to slavery. I know that the 
Americans are a noble people, and that they are anx- 
ious,to go forward in that career of virtue and jus- 
tice which nothing but the selfishness of the slave- 
hold.r keeps them back from pursuing. It is upon 
this principle of sympathy, therefore, that I say that 
our expression of sentiment upon this subject is like- 
ly to have great influence with the Americans. These 
are the weapons which we ought to use, in endeay- 
oring to build each other up in otr most holy practi- 
ces and desires, and in doing so we are doing our 


duty to God, and may hope ourselves for a future life 


ww. Orley, of Hackney, in the chair. 
CONTINUED. | 
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Cries of ‘ Hear, hear,’ ‘No, no.’) Gentle- | 
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elucidation, to-night, of our application of the! 
prejudice.’ I am not surprised at that feeling | 
part. He has been opposed, to-night, by one, 
1embrance of whose association with the glo- 
is part this country has taken in throwing from | 
ody politic the hideous stain of slavery—an as- | 
tion lingering in the minds of those who are, like 
passing over the pathway of human life, and 
h association will live long after you and I may 
passed away, in the grateful remembrance of | 
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that ever adorned the bench of England, a man 
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monied interest of the time being,—that man from 
h gave a judgment in the case of Somerset, 
negro, which was the foundation-stone upon 
emancipation ultimately rested. From _ the 

t that judgment was given, the arrow had sped 
ithe bow—it sped home, rankled, festered, cor- 
ted, and mortified, and slavery perished. (Cheers. ) 
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free States of America, 
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to-night 


(Cheers. ) 


of happiness, in proportion as we discharge our duties 
here. 

Mr. Thompson here read the letter of the Rev. Mr. 
Brock, apologizing for his not being able to be present 
in the earlier part of the meeting. 


Mr. Grorce Tompson, in proposing the second 
resolution, addressed the meeting as follows :—Sir, 
the honorable gentleman behind me (Mr. Jones) was 
not quite so explicit as I could have wished him to 
be, in his expression of disapprobation of slavery iy 
America. He spoke in such a cautious, non-commit- 
tal manner of slavery, as makes me somewhat afraid 
of his orthodoxy on that question. He dislikes sla- 
very ‘in principle ;’ he dislikes it ‘in the abstract.” 
Now, I have no objection at all to slavery in the ab- 
I dislike it in practice—I hate it in the con- 
crete. I have, then, strong reasons for doubting our 
friend’s orthodoxy upon the subject of slivery. He 
tells us that he resided for two years in the Southern 
States, and he was quite happy and comfortable, for 
that long period, amidst the clanking of the chains of 
three millions of human being. Sir, did he reflect 
upon the source whence the means of furnishing 
him with that hospitality were obtained? Why, he 
did not eat a mouthful of food at t.e house of a sin- 
gle planter, that was not stolen from the slave. 
(Cheers.) Proud of hospitality from a man-stealer ! 
Go and dine with the highwayman to-morrow, and if 
you have dined with the slaveholder to-day, apolo- 
gize to the outlawed highwayman for the insult you 
have offered him in coming to his table, after having 
accepted, on the previous day, the hospitality of a 
slaveholder. (Loud and prolonged cheering.) Apol- 
ogize to the highwayman, I say, for the insult you 
have offered him, in sitting down at his table, after 
having kept such company the day before. Hospi- 
tality from a slaveholder! What is it? The com- 
panionship of the most stupendous felon that a for- 
bearing God permits to trample under foot his jus- 
tice. Why, sir, all crimes are concentrated in one in 
slavery ; the utmost possible height of human guilt is 
reached in the hour in which a human being stretches 
forth his hand and elaims another man as his. Slave- 
holding is atheism, and atheism in its very essence. 
It is not merely atheism in theory, but it is atheism 
in practice. (Cheers.) I know well that there are 
many polished Americans who are slaveholders. 
The present President is a slaveholder, and so have 
all his predecessors been, with the exception of four. 
Yes, sir, every man who, from the portico of the Cap- 
itol, has sworn to observe the Constitution of the 
United States, has done so, having at the very 
time upon his plantation flourishing the lacerating 
scourge, that has ploughed deep into the backs 
of his suffering slaves. Now, 1 care not wheth- 
er the man who has done that has been a hero in 
battle in Mexico, or whether he is the all but sainted 
Washington, the most perfect man, save one, and he 
was God and man both, whose character I have stud- 
ied, but whose character, nevertheless, had this foul 
blot upon it, that he lived and died a slaveholder 
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—lIcare not whether it be George Washington, or 
Zachary Taylor, or Henry Clay, or Munroe, or Jeffer- 
son, or any other man who has filled the Presidential 
chair—I say from this platform, that they, one and 
all, sunk themselves, by the act of slaveholding, be- 
low the vilest, most blood-stained, and outlawed felon 
that ever committed human crime, but left the world 
with that crime unpunished. Claim a man! 


Why, 
what is it youclaimin so doing? The peerless work 
of the Deity. (Cheers.) The being for whom this 
world seems to have been made; the only being who 
walks abroad amidst the accumulated glories of crea- 
tion, and is conscious that ‘ his Father made them all.’ 
(Cheers.) Try him; put the slaveholder, Zachary 


whose understandings have been darkened, and the 
eyes of whose souls have been put out by Zachary 
Taylor himself. There is the slaveholder, reigning 
over the republic of America—there he is, sitting in 
the White House at Washington, talking of his herds 
of slaves on the banks of the Mississippi. But put} 
the slaveholder and the slave side by side ; test them 
alike by the wisdom that formed them, the Provi- 
dence that sustains them, the divine light that guides 
them, the equal redemption achieved for them—test 
them by their hopes, fears, capacities, responsibil- 
ities, and tabl by the eternity of their fu- 
ture existence, and their common eligibility to tread 
4i:e courts of heaven hereafter—and what are they ? 
Why, in every respect, they are equal. Christ died 
for both, and when Zachary Taylor calls that colored 
brother his chattel, he breaks up the throne of God 
to make himself a footstool. (Cheers.) He puts him- 
self in the stead of the Almighty, arraigns the jus- 
tice of the Deity, and becomes the god of God. Now, 
does our friend, the citizen of Boston; dispute that 
view of slavery? If he does, I will meet him upon 
that ground, and that alone. I will say nothing 
about stocks, whips, thumb-screws, blood-hounds, 
Chili vinegar, and all the diabolical contents of that 
hellish laboratory which exists in the South. (Hear.) 
Slavery, in my judgment, is not a question of degree 
in treatment. I care not whether the slave crawls in 
rags, or stalks abroad in robes—whether he now lies 
rotting in the gaol of Charleston, or is the pet domes- 
tic of John Randolph, whose noble soul was too big 
to allow him to add suffering to insult, and torture to 
slavery. Icare not for any of these adjuncts. Tell 
me not that the man is well treated. Treat him kind- 
ly, and the probability is he will be rendered the more 
miserable for it. Let him have the advantage of ed- 
ucation, and you are educating him into a quicker 
perception of that ever torturing thought, that he is 
not a man—that he is a thing—and that you have 
robbed him of the diadem which God had placed 
upon his brow. No, it is not with these petty ad- 
juncts that I would deal; it is with slavery in its es- 
sence that I war; and therefore I never did consent, 
and never will, to discuss slavery as a question of 
more or less lashes, more or less food, or, as our 
friend told us, giving them Saturday, or giving them 
not the Saturday. ‘Giving’ them the Saturday! 
(Hear, hear. A voice: ‘Give it him.’) Rob me of 
my house, aud make mea present of the kitchen! 
(Laughter.) Rob me of myself, rob me of my wife, 
plunder my cradle, stamp the brand of slave upon my 
brow, and then—give me Saturday ! (Loud laughter.) 
O, yes, ladies and gentlemen, I must doubt our friend’s 
abolitionism. I have seenso much of these would-be 
abolitionists. I say not this in anger, but I warn you, 
(and any man who has learnt the abolition catechism 
as Ihave done would do the same,) never to trust 
to any of these vague generalities, or allow them to 
be sufficient to stamp a man as the friend of the slave. 
This gentleman tells us that he hates slavery. Well, 
then, does he boldly declare that the sin committed 
by every man in America, who owns a slave, is a high 
crime and misdemeanor against God, and a foul and 
brutal outrage against man? He ought to do that, if 
he hates slavery. 

Mr. Jones—I will. 


Mr. G. Tuompson—He has adopted America as his 
country ; he lives under her Constitution, and I sup- 
pose he has helped to celebrate the anniversary of the 
4th of July; if so, he has heard these words read as 
the exordium of the Declaration of Independence, 
which the people of the United States, in 1776, put 
forth : ‘ We hold these truths to be self-evident, that 
God has created all men equal; and whenever hu- 
man governments entrench upon these natural and 
unalienable rights, man’s resistance to such oppres- 
sion is obedience at once to the laws of God and the 
dictates of justice.’ A glorious declaration that was ! 
A glorious declaration it would be, were slavery abol- 
ished ! (Hear, hear.) If the echoes of Carolina, Mis- 
sissippi, Alabama and Texas were no more awakened 
by the clank of the fetter, the crack of the whip, and 
the sigh of the hopeless prisoner, of all countries 
I have seen, whether for grandeur of scenery, or for 
energy of character among her people, or for any 
thing else that can distinguish a nation—that is the 
land I would choose for my home, could I forget the 
ties that bind me to my own native land. (Cheers.) 
But America has this abomination in her midst; and 
yet she put forth that declaration in -1776, and reite- 
rates it from year to year. Well, America will never 
see that day again. They were noble men—the 
Washingtons, the Jeffersons, the Adams, and the rest ; 
‘take them for all in all, we ne'er shall look upon 
their like again.’ The signers of that Declaration of 
Indey endence were sincere in their desire to achieve 
freedom for the black as well as the white; they 
were men who saw that they could not, in con- 
sistency, resist a threepenny tea tax and a stamp act, 
and call them oppression, and yet continue to hold 
in uncompensated slavery some hundreds of thousands 
of their fellow-men. “Well, then came the adoption 
of the Constitution. I believe the majority of the 
men in that Convention—for I have read whatever 
has been published of its-history, which was previ- 
ously secret, but has since been published—I say I be- 
lieve the majority of the members of that Convention 
wanted to get rid of slavery; but, in an evil hour, 
and to promote what they called harmony, and the 
establishment of a government, und the keeping of 
the various parts of the country in unity, they sold 
the birthright of the slave. There are Americans 
who come to this country, and want to get rid of the 
charge of slavery as a national sin. Now, do not be 
taken in by them; it is a national sin. Itis now 
admitted that there was, after days and days of anx- 
ious discussion, a deliberate compromise of the ques- 
tion of slavery in the Convention at the period- when 
they adopted that Constitution. Am I asked to de- 
clare in what the United States Government is guilty 
in regard to slavery? Why, look at the District of 
Columbia. There it is, the common property of all 
the States, the seat of the National Government. 
There is the Senate, there the Capitol, there is their 
Legislature, their upper and lower chambers of Par- 
liament. A little spot of earth, ten miles square, wa- 
tered by the Potomac River. Now, have they purg- 
ed this very sanctuary of republicanism from the sin 
of slavery? Why, until recently, there existed there 
all the outward and visible signs of slavery; there 
were the slave auction, the slave pen, the slave ship, 
the slave coffles, the slave auctioneer, and the soul- 
driver, who comes up from the surrounding planta- 
tions, with his herd of human cattle, to carry them 
away to New Orleans. Have they purged the na- 
tional territory from slavery yet? No! In that very 
territory, every free colored man not having a proof of 
his freedom about him is arrested and thrown into 
prison, and sold by the United States Marshal to pay 
his own prison fees, though he should ultimately 
prove himself to be a free man. (Cries of - Shame.’) 
‘That is the condition of the capital of America with 
respect to slavery. Well, then, look at the Consti- 
tution, which is binding upon all other States. That 
Constitution requires that any slave escaping from 
slavery into another State shall be recoverable by ap- 
plication of the-Government of one State to the Gov- 
ernment of the other. Look again at the laws which 
sanction the internal traffic in slaves in the United 
States. Why, there is nothing more common than 
for the northernly slave-breeding States to’be making 
up their coffles of slaves, and constantly drafting them 
off to the exhaustible States of the far South. Why 
does not the Uni‘ed States prohibit that? The Na- 





_such a man arise, and such a band of men join him in 


tional Government of America has reserved to itself 
the sovereign power of regulating commerce between 
State and State; they know that their commeree in. 
slaves goes on, and yet they have not attempted to 
put a stop to it. Then, again, that Constitution 

the whole of the free States, as my friend, Mr. 


tire to the suppression of any insurrection that may 
take place in the South. Hence, should some black 
O'Connell arise, or some John Mitchell gather around 
him his swarthy companions in ion and sla- 
very, and strike a blow for freedom—a blow (and I 
judge them out of their own mouths) upon which the 
civilized world would look down with commendation, 
and wish that it might reach its aim ;—but should 


endeavoring to achieve the liberty of the slaves, the 
whole physical resources of the United States are 
pledged to the suppression of the insurrection. And 
yet we hear a vast deal in America about sympathy 
with Rome, and sympathy with Ireland. 0, yes, 
the Southern men are great sympathizers. It is not 
sober Boston that takes the lead in sympathy with 
the oppressions of Europe, or in any struggle which 
may be going on on the banks of the Danube, or the 
Seine, or elsewhere ; but it is in the South that you 
hear these expressions of sympathy. Now, the con- 
duct of those slaveholders reminds me of an anec- 
dote which I once heard. A gentleman was making 
& morning call upon some ladies in the South, and 
passing through the yard up to the door, he saw a 
number of naked children—colored, of course, or they 
would not have been naked, and naked because they 
were colored—running about in a very neglected con- 
dition. When he got into the house, he found the 
ladies of the family very busily at work, making all 
sorts of garments. It is not a very usual thing for 
ladies in the South to be particularly industrious in 
this way. Like all the inhabitants of warm climates, 
they indulge a litt!e in idleness; but this gentleman 
wished to know what made them all so busy at that 
particular time; when the lady of the house, in a very 
tender, sentimental tone, informed him that they were 
preparing some clothes to send to New York, or else- 
where, for some poor, distressed, refugee Poles. ‘ You 
are working for the Poles, are you?’ said he. ‘Just 
so,’ said they. ‘Ah, I saw a number of them as I 
was coming up to the house.’ * What!’ said they, 
‘you saw anumber of Poles near our house?’ and 
they started and ran to the door, exclaiming, ‘ Where? 
where? where>’ -* There! there! there!’ said the 
gentleman, pointing to the naked children ; ‘ those are 
the Poles I mean!’ (Cheers and laughter.) So I say 
to America: cease your anathemas against crozier 
and sceptre in Europe; cease to denounce Nicholas 
of Russia, and the other tyrants who plant the heel 
of despotism upon the necks of their subjects. You 
have your Hungary at home; you have your Ireland 
at home; you have your Poland at home; you have 
your Piedmont at home; you have your Sicily at 
home. Go and proclaim the truth of the language of 
your Declaration of 1776 again in 1849; let Liberty 
again descend, her second advent being brighter and 
better than the first. (Loud cheers.) Wear sackcloth 
and ashes, and prostrate yourselves in the dust, till 
you can say, ‘here is not, between ocean and ocean, 
a slave or tyrant in America.’ (Loud and prolonged 
cheering.) Now, I say all this without any prejudice 
against Amcrica. The men who know mc here, know 
that I am no admirer of despotism at home. (Hear, 
hear.) I say not, go to work to set up republican- 
ism here; we must be cautious, as well as bold; but 
I say, if I have to choose for myself, give me a de- 
mocracy. (Loud cheers.) If I am asked whether it 
will work well, especially for a new country, I say, 
look at America. The problem is solved ; the age of 
experiment is passed ; all the doubters, and cavillers, 
and disbelievers are silent. There are often found 
many squabbles, many feuds, many seeds and sources 
of discord in her midst; but still she stands, and 
would stand out symmetrical ani sublime, if this 
giant abuse, this crying insult to God and degrada- 
tion to man, were put an end to forever. It is not 
that I love America less, but that I hate her crimes 
more. (Cheers.) Let her bring out from her camp 
this accursed thing— 





* Consign it to remorseless fire, 

Watch till the latest spark expire, 

Then strow its ashes on the wind, 
Nor leave an atom wreck behind!’ 
And then I, for one, would have adopted that coun- 
try for the rest of my life. Though my children 
should live here to wage war with the poorest of the 
poor against the strongest of the strong, I will point 
to America and say, that is the country which, since 
men love liberty and aspire to achieve it, has wrought 
out the sublimest proof of the competency of man to 
share in his own government. (Loud and prolonged 
cheering.) 
D. M’Donnett, Esq., having, in a brief speech, 
seconded the resolution, it was carried unanimously. 

[v0 BE CONCLUDED.] 





Reported for the Liberator, by W. Farmer, Esq.] 
[Repo 
AMERICAN SLAVERY. 


GREAT MEETING AT WORCESTER TO WELCOME MR. 
WILLIAM WELLS BROWN, 


On Tuesday evening, Oct. 2d, a meeting was held 
in Worcester, upon the subject of American slavery, 
in connection with Mr. Brown’s visit to this country. 
An invitation from influential gentlemen in Worces- 
ter having been accepted by Mr. Brown, application 
was maéle, thereupon, to the Mayor and Chamberlain, 
for the use of the spacious Guildhall, which was kind- 
ly granted for the purpose. Long before the hour of 
meeting, however, the building was crowded in every 
part, and hundreds were unable to obtain admittance ; 
from 2,000 to 3,000 persons were present. 

The Mayor, Richard Padmore, Esq., having con- 
sented to take the Chair, was supported by the Rev. 
J. Davies, Rev. W. Wright, John Pumpbhrey, Esq., 
Hervey Stone, Esq., Edward Evans, Esq., (Banker,) 
Rev. W. Crowe, H. C. Howells, Esq., Rev. Samuel 
Darke, &c. &e. 

The Chairman, in opening the proceedings, stated 
that the meeting was convened to welcome to the city 
of Worcester, and to England generally, as far as they 
could, a distinguished gen‘leman, Mr. William Wells 
Brown, who was there that evening as the represent- 
ative of three million slaves, as well as of the import- 
ant anti-slavery movement of the United States. 
Upon a subject of such deep interest, he need not ask 
their most serious attention. Mr. Brown would pre- 
sent to them some of the features of American slave- 
ry. He (the Chairman) knew the citizens of Worces- 
ter too well not to be assured that they would extend 
to Mr. Brown, as a fugitive from slavery, such a wel- 
come as Englishmen knew how to give to a noble 
stranger. (Cheers.) 

Mr. Brown, upon coming forward, was greeted 
with enthusiastic applause, which, for a time, prevent~ 
ed his speaking. He said that he never felt more in- 
adequate to the performance of the duty of address- 
ing an assembly than when he had the honor of ap- 
pearing before such a large and influential meeting as 
that before which he then stood. Nothing but the 

recollection that his own mother, sister, and three 
brothers were still suffering in slavery, in common 
with three millions of his persecuted race, in Ameri- 
ca, would have induced him to venture upon the task 
of addressing a public meeting. So much had been 
said in this and other countries respecting the free 
institutions of America, and of the inhabitants of the 
United States being friends of personal freedom, that 
it certainly appeared stramfe, that an American by 
birth and parentage should appear in the city of Wor- 
cester, to appeal against the despotism of his own 
country. But, notwithstanding its boasted freedom, 
no country in the world was so despotic to one-sixth 
portion of its population as the people and Constitu- 
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tion of the United States. In proof of this, let them 
look to the American slave code ; let them peruse the 
American newspapers, where they would find page 


holders. (Hear, hear.) The strongest evidence that 
could be brought against slavery in America, as de- 
monstrative of its atrocious nature, was that which 
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were not n solely to the siaves, for free colored 
eeople in the slave States were the victims of the 
most odious laws, and likewise subject to the most 
cruel and malignant prejudice in the free States. Ef- 
forts had been and were being made in several of the 
slave States to drive the free colored people out of 
their territory, so that even the little comparative lib- 
erty of the free colored man seemed incompatible 
with the continuance in chains of the slave. Virgin- 
ia and Maryland appeared to vie with each other as 
to which should be the most cruel to the people of 
color. The free people of color were taxed to sup- 
port the infernal institutions by which they were op- 
pressed ; their wives and daughters were insulted be- 
fore their faces, and they dared not resent the insult ; 
and if a colored man sought protection in the capital 
of the American Republic, in the very city of Wash- 
ington, in the District of Columbia, the common prop- 
erty of the free as well as the slave States, and hap- 
pened to be without his free papars, he was seized 
and thrown into prison, and if he could even prove 
his freedom, but was unable to pay his jail fees, he 
was sold to the highest biider, and the produce of 
the sale of that human being was put into the Unit- 
ed States treasury. (Cries of ‘Shame.’) But if such 
was the state of free men of color, what could they 
expect was the condition of the three millions of 
slaves, without any protection from the law or public 
sentiment, deprived of education, and subjected to 
every possible means of degradation, thousands of 
them being exposed every year in the markets for 
sale ; whole families being put upon the auction block, 
husbands being torn from wives, and children from 
mothers, and the strongest ties of nature being rent 
asunder. He would call upon the meeting to imag- 
ine that they had before them the blood-clotted cow- 
hide, the negro dog, the iron collar, the chains, the 
slave prison, and all the paraphernalia of cruelty that 
was necessary to keep the slave in his present con- 
dition, and they would then have but a faint idea of 
the ‘ peculiar institution’ of America, 

Mr. Brown addressed the meeting for upwards of 
an hour and a half, being listened to during the whole 
time with the utmost interest, and on resuming his 
seat was loudly cheered. 

The Rev. J. Davies then came forward, and in an 
eloquent speech, proposed the following resolution : 
‘Resolved, That we welcome with pleasure and 
confidence todur city, William Wells Brown, a fugi- 
tive slave from the Republic of the United States of 
America, which nation, while they maintain in 
their Declaration of Independence, that all men are 
created equal ; and endowed by their Creator with in- 
alienable rights, such as life, liberty, and the pursuit 
of happiness, falsify their own creed by holding as 
chattels personal three millions of their equal fellow- 
men; keeping them in absolute heathenism and in 
the lowest condition of sensuality, by denying them 
legal protection, the Holy Scriptures, the rights of 
marriage and family relations.’ 
Henry Stone, Esq., having seconded the resolution, 
it was carried unanimously. 


powerful speech proposed the following resolution : 
Resolved, That while we remember with respect 
and thankfulness, the services that Father Mathew has 
rendered to the people of Ireland and to the world 
by his labors in the cause of Total Abstinence: and 
also the part he took in the memorable Address in 
1842, signed by himself, Daniel O'Connell, and seven- 
ty thousand inhabitants of Ireland, to the Irish re- 
siding in America, strongly urging them, as ‘ none 
can be neutral,’ to unite with the abolitionists, and to 
employ their most strenuous efforts against slavery, 
as a‘sin against God and man ;’—we declare, with 
deep sorrow, that Father Mathew, since his arrival in 
America, has set at nought his own wise counsel, has 
refused to commit himself on the side of Freedom by 
uniting with the abolitionists, and says that he knows 
not even that there is any specific injunction against 
slavery inthe Holy Scriptures. On his own showing, 
therefore, he sides with slavery, and has sacrificed the 
hopes and interests of three millions of slaves, as well 
as encouraged the slavéholders in their crimes, We, 
therefore, not in anger, but in sorrow and kindness, 
admonish Father Mathew to retrace his steps, and to 
‘Remember those that are in bonds as bound with 
them.’ 
H. C. Howetts, Esq., having seconded the resolu- 
tion, it was carried with only two dissentients, 
Rev. W. Crowe then moved, ‘That a copy of the 
foregoing resolutions be transmitted to Father Ma- 
thew ; also to William Lloyd Garrison, Editor of the 
Liberator, and to Frederick Douglass, Editor of the 
North Star—whom we bid God-speed in their noble, 
persevering and self-denying efforts to raise and eman- 
cipate the millions of slaves in their own land, as well 
as to rescue their nation from the crime and curse of 
slavery.” 
Epwarp Evans, Esq., (banker,) having seconded 
the resolution, it was carried unanimously. 
Thanks haying been voted to the Mayor for his 
kindness in taking the Chair, the meeting separated. 
a 


NATIONAL ANTI-SLAVERY BAZAAR. 
As we are approaching the period set apart to the 
labors and responsibilities of another Faneuil Hall 
Bazaar, it becomes incumbent on us to communicate 
with those friends to whom so much of our previous 
success has been owing, and on whom we have hitherto 
relieé with a confidence that has never been mis- 
placed. 
We do not dwell on the claims of the cause, or 
on the importance of the Bazaar as an instrumentali- 
ty in carrying it forward, knowing that the convic- 
tions of those whom we address are identical with 
our own. 
Relying on this knowledge, we ask, as the most 
efficient help that can be rendered us, that the same 
friends who took charge last year of the decorations 
of Faneuil Hall, would allow us to depend on their 
services for the coming occasion; and that the same 
friends who provided so liberally the materials for 
decoration, would allow us once again to trust to their 
kindness for the necessary supply. They best know 
the kind and quantity of evergreen that is requisite, 
and will, by complying with this request of the Com- 
mittee, save them much care and perplexity. 

The same arrangements as heretofore respecting the 
Refreshment Table and Refreshment Room will de- 
mand the help which has always been so liberally 
rendered by our country friends. Let each of them 
make at least an exertion equal to tho@e of last year, 
and as much greater as circumstances may permit. 

We would suggest to Female Anti-Slavery Socie- 
ties, Sewing Circles, and the friends generally, that 
our supply of useful articles for the Bazaar, in gen- 
eral, hardly equals the demand. Articles of taste and 
ornament are profusely furnished by our foreign 
friends, but in regard to various useful articles whieh 
could very easily be furnished, we have found a defi- 
ciency. The following are very desirable :—Gentle- 
men’s and Children’s Knit Stockings, Mittens and 
Woollen Gloves, Gentlemen's Collars, Infants’ Cloth- 
ing carefully made. Any and every contribution will 
be thankfully received, but we have thought it best 


way. 
Several of our Committee are now resident in Paris, 


The Rev. W. Wnruicur then rose, and in a most : 


to make the above suggestion for the benefit of such 
as, desiring to aid us, are yet hardly aware of the best 


and will be most happy to execute any commission in 





al meeting of the Boston Female Anti- 
Slavery Society was held at No. 4 High street, the 
afternoon of Wednesday, Oct. 17, 
The mecting was opened by the reading of the 
Scriptures. 
On motion, it was unanimously 
Resolved, That we will renew our subscription for 
100 copies of the Liberator for gratuitous distribu- 
tion. 
Resolved, That Anne W. Weston, Henrietta Sar- 
gent and Mary G. Chapman be the committee to at- 
tend to the circulation of them for the coming year. 
The following officers were then chosen ior the next 
year :— 
President—Thankful Southwick. 
Vice- President—Helen E. Garrison. 
Foreign Corresponding Secretary—Anne Warren 
Weston. 
Domestic Corresponding Secretary—Henrietta Sar- 
gent. Sy 
Recording Secretary—Sarah H. Southwick. 
Treasurer—Mary Willey. 
Counsellors—Mary May, Ann R. Bramhall, Adeline 
J. Fuller, Mary Willey, Mary J. Trask, Hannah 
Tufts. 


An animated conversation then ensued concerning 
the prospects forjthe next Fair, during which it was 
Resolved, ‘That the Society. should take a table and 
co-operate with the coming Bazar, as in previous 
years. 
Friends of the cause having donations of articles 
or materials which they wish to contribute to the Ba- 
zaar, are informed that they can leave them at the 
house of Mrs. May, No. 88 Atkinson street, by whom 
they will be properly appropriated. 
On motion, the Society adjourned. 

8. A. SOUTHWICK, Rec. Sec. 





Norice. Friends of the cause who have pledges 
due to the Massachusetts Anti-Slavery Society, are 
requested to make payment of the same, as carly as 
may be convenient, to the Treasurer, or to the under- 
signed. SAMUEL MAY, Jr., 
General Agent. 








NON-RESISTANCE MEETING. 

fe" The annual meeting of the New Enatanp 
Non-Resistance Society will be held in Boston, on 
SATURDAY, Nov. 17th, commencing at 3 o'clock, 
P. M., and will continue through the following SUN- 
DAY, day and evening. To it all are specially in- 
vited, who believe it to be the immediate duty of 
mankind to ‘ beat their swords into ploughshares, and 
their spears into pruning-hooks, and to learn war no 
more’; and they also, who are not yet prepared to 
senction the doctrines and measures of Non-Resist- 
ance, aro respectfully invited to come, hear, and pre- 
sent such objections and difficulties as may exist in 
their minds, in a fraternal, candid,and manly spirit. 

ADIN BALLOU, President. 
‘Wa. H. Fisn, Sec. 











SOCIAL GATHERING. 

te" The Wesleyan Church and Society wili hold a 
Social Gathering, on the evening of THURSDAY, 
Nov. Ist, at Cochituate Hall, (Phillips’ Place,) Tre- 
mont street. 

All friends of freedom and equality are cordially in- 
vited to attend, without regard to sect or color. 

Mr. Bibb, the eloquent fugitive, Mr. Foster, of 
Danvers, Dr. Kittredge, Mr. Swift, and others, are ex- 
pected to speak. 


Tickets at the door. Price 50 cents. 





OLD COLONY A. 8. SOCIETY. 

A semi-monthly meeting of the Old Colony A. 
S. Society will be holden in the Town Hall at Ab- 
ington, on Sunday, Oct. 28th, 1849, commencing at 
10 o’clock, A. M., and continue through the day and 
evening. 

Wa. Lioyp Garrison will be present on the occa- 
sion. ‘A word to the wise is sufficient.’ 

BOURNE SPQDONER, Pres. 

H. H. Brrenam, Sec. 

South Abington, Oct. 16, 1849, 





WORCESTER COUNTY (SOUTH DIVISION) 
ANTI-SLAVERY SOCIETY. 


A quarterly meeting of this Scciety will be held at 
Mittvitie and Biacxstone, on Saturday and Sun- 
day, October 27 and 28. It will commence in Millville 
on Saturday, at 2 o'clock, P. M., and continue there 
that evening. On Sunday morning and afternoon, 
the meeting will be heia in Blackstone Town Hall; 
and again at Millville on Sunday evening. 

We triist that the members of the Society will 
give a prompt attendance. Rev. John L. Russell of 
Hingham, and Samuel May, Jr, and Lucy Stone, A- 
gents of the Massachusetts A. 8. Society, will be pres- 
ent on the occasion. 


EFFINGHAM L. CAPRON, President. 
Joun C. Wyman, Secretary. 





LUCY STONE, 


An Agent of the Massachusetts Anti-Slavery So- 
ciety, will lecture as follows : 
Warren, Wednesday, Oct, 31. 
Palmer, (depot,) Thursday, Noy. 1. 
Chicopee, Friday, +2 





ANTI-SLAVERY MEETINGS. 
Henry Box Brown and Cuaries Sreirns will 
hold anti-slavery meetings as follows ;— 





Uxbridge, Friday, evening, Oct. 26. 
Mendon, Saturday e oe 97. 
Milford, Sunday “ s 628. 
Holliston, Monday, “ « 629, 
Hopkinton, Tuesday, “ “« 30. 
Southboro’, Wednesday, “ “31. 
Marlboro’, ‘Thursday, “ Nov. 1. 
Feltonville, Friday, “ os . 2, 
NOTICE, 


Joun Patncr, of Essex,. will preach in the Univer- 
salist meeting-house at Merideth Bridge, N. H., next 
Sunday, Oct. 28, and the Sunday following, Nov. 4. 





NOTICE, 
C. Spear will deliver an address in the Unitarian 
‘ ehurch in Nortion, first Sunday in November, on the 
Causes and Prevention of Crime. In the evening, an 
address will be given on the Life of John Howard. 





NOTICE. 
W. M. Fernatp will preach in the Unitarian 
church in South Hingham, the two following Sun~- 
days :—Oct. 28, and Noy. 4. 





MARRIED—In Pittsburg, Pa., on Monday eve- 
ning, Oct. 15, by Rev. J. Folger, Mr. John Deming, 
of New Lyme, Ashtabula county, Ohio, to Miss An- 

Sarah, adopted daughter of Benjamin and Sa- 
rah Brown, of Pittsburg. 


Female Medical School, 
BOSTON. 








ONDUCTED by the American Medical Education | 
Society ; C. Rolfe, M. D., Lecturer. “The 
third term of instruction in Midwifery will com- 


Sept. 28 
SAILORS’ ae 
DER the direction of the r 





Friend Society, kept by WILLIAM P. POW- 
ELL, No. 330 street, New Y City. 
October 26. 








In behalf of the Committee, 
A. W. WESTON. 
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From the London Standard of Freedom. 
SONG OF UNIVERSAL BROTHERHOOD. 


TAKE EACH HAND IN FRIENDSHIP. 


"Tis an honest love to love the land 
Our mother’s step hath hallow’d made, 
For love each haunt, with truthful hand, 
In light enduring hath array’d: 
But, loving thus our native isle, 
Have we no share to give another, 
And, casting off our earthly guile, 
In every stranger own a brother? 
Let’s take each hand in friendship ever,— 
For why should color, clime, or name, 
Opinion, creed, or language, sever 
Warm hearts that beat with life the same? 


The black-man, toiling ’mong the canes, 
He hears the doctrine that ye tell ; 
And red-skin o’er the Western plains, 
He listens to your words as well ; 
And much they wonder at the kind, 
Unselfish precepts that ye give— 
But marvel more to kn>w and find 
So different’s the way ye live. 
Then take each hand in friendship ever, 
For why should color, clime, or name, 
Opinion, creed, or language, sever 
Warm hearts that beat with life the same? 


The wild-man feels his simple life, 

Though full of wrong and much transgression, 
Is with the love ye preach more rife 

Than yours, with all your loud profession. 
Heo sees, in savageness refined, 

Ye bear strong anguish’through the earth, 
To overcome and crush your kind, 

And much he doubts your preacher’s worth, 
Come, take each hand in friendship ever— 

For why should color, clime, or name, 
Opinion, creed, or language, sever 

Warm hearts that beat with life the same? 


The faithful heart has love for all, 
And Good is yet but in its youth— 
Who would not aid to break the thrall 
That binds it from immortal Truth? 
To aid with deeds that will not fling 
Poor Truth about, a way-worn rover, 
But, throning in her heart, will bring 
More happiness the wide world over! 
Then take cach hand in friendship ever— 
For why should color, clime, or name, 
Opinion, creed, or language, sever 
Warm hearts that beat with life the same? 
sdibsisiiateaa scihaiahe 
From*he National Era. 
STRONG AND BRAVE- BE FIRM AND 
TRUE. 


BY EDWARD D. HOWARD. 


BE 


Be strong and brave—be firm and true, 
In whatsoe’er thou hast to do; 

When truth and right are with you, there 
Must be no moment for despair! 


If rugged seem the 


path you tread, 


And Hope a doubtful glimmering shed 
Where, far before, the good you seek 
Is hedged by many an Alpine peak, 
While frozen torrents rage between, 
And yawning chasis intervene, 

Oh, falter not—press on anew, 

For truth and right be firm and truce! 
If error triumph for a day, 

And wrong achieve tyrannic sway— 

lf monstrous evils grow with years, 
Whose sap if human blood and tears— 


If all your efforts seem to be 

Like snow-flakes falling on the sea, 
Which serve the darkening tide to swell, 
And leave no whiteness where they fell— 
If heart grow sick, and eyes grow dim, 
And faintness seize the weary limb— 

If blear-eyed, dull Despondency 

Shall come where Hope was wont to be— 
Oh, sou. d the must’ring spir.t drum, 

As once ye did when Hope was young! 
Bid all the glories of thy soul 

Their banner on the night unroll ! 

Call out the high resolves once more, 
Which nerved to noble deeds before, 

And waked the music which can thrill 
Thy being with its rapture still! 


Plant firm amid the thorns thy feet— 
Loud through the gloom thy cry repeat— 
Swing upward still thy torch of flame, 
And strike for truth and right the same! 


Though night and storms and foes surround, 
And threat’ning clouds sink darkly down, 
Onward and upward pre s anew, 
To truth and right forever true ! 
—_— 
HOME. 
The old grey mansion looks upon the woods, 
The lawns lie green beneath the mellow light ; 
I hear the olden song of fallen floods, 
That fills the silent hollow of the night. 


That is the chamber window whence I sprang; 
Those the old oaks of many centu.ies, 

In whose great leafy boughs I loved to hang, 
And make strange playmates of the mighty trees. 


The stream I leap’d in boyhood dashes down 
In falls and mossy windings as of yore ; 

Still sleeps the sunlight on the hill’s dense crown, 
Whose base is ocean-swept with ceaseless roar. 


Anil once that roar seemed music—once I lay 
In the rich orchard, underneath the sky, 

In childish visions all the summer day— 
It seemed the whisper of eternity. 


All the long solitary years of life 

+ Forgotten, I am now again a child; 

Forgotten all the earnest toil and strife, 
Behold me wilful, petulant, and wild. 


Again a child; O were it true indeed, 

That I might meet you, playmates of the past, 
Nor this unresting spirit inly bleed 

With a poor happiness which may not last. 


Again to mock the chasm with ardent leap, 
Again to thrill the glades with ardent brea;h; 

O futile dream—in distant isles ye sleep, 
Unknown, save to the icy eye of death. 


And could we meet, with hair grown thin and gres, 
And care marked sadly on each weary brow— 
Alas! not those who dared the flashing bay, 
And rocked and shouted in the windy bough. 


Again a child; those wavering branches th~n, 
Where the last echoes of the stream rejoice, 
Might yield that unforgotten form again, 
And I might once more hear my mother's yoice. 


Where southern seas under bright heavens lie, 
« That voice has haunted oft the summer air: 
O come thou now, beneath no alien sky, 
And teach thy sorrowing child another prayer. 
A nc 
THE PASSING BELL. 
In the serried streets of the busy town, 
Wherd mingle the grave and gay, 
The meared tones of the death-knell calls 
Oar thoughts to that parting day, 
When we, like the flow’rets once fresh and green, 
Shall wither, and fade from life's fitful scene. 
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| and serve such a being? 


Reformatory. 


DOES GOD INFLICT DEATH UPON MEN? 


LETTER Iv. 





Geneva, Ohio, July 20, 1849. 
To Wenpett Parurrs, Boston : 

In my last, I said, What they call God is but an 
Atmicuty Conventence to slaveholders and warriors, 
and their allies ; also to priests and politicians, to 
church and state ; for do they not father upon him all 
the wrongs and outrages which they perpetrate, and 
from which they derive their living and their fame ? 
If the Abrahams, Jacobs, Gideons, Davids and Solo- 
mons of mankind, wish to have many wives and con- 
cubines, it is their God who gives them to them, or 
allows it. If the Washingtons, Jeffersons, Madisons, 
Zachary Taylors, Henry Clays, and Rev. Dr. Plum- 
mers of the world, wish to herd men and women to- 

er in concubinage, and become keepers of broth- 
els, it is their God who places them in that position. 
If the Jews wish to slaughter all the men, women 
and children of Canaan, and ‘leave not a soul alive,’ 
it is their God who leads them through seas and 
rivers, on dry land, who feeds and clothes them forty 
years in a desert, suspends the laws of the universe, 
and tramples on justice and every sympathy and feel- 
ing of human brotherhood, to enable them to do the 
bloody work. So when the Pilgrims and Puritans 
wished to execute the same deeds on the Indians and 
their little ones, and whip and hang the witches and 
Quakers ; and when their posterity wished to seize 
the children of Africa, and place them on the Amer- 
ican auction block and slave plantation; and when 
this Republic would slaughter the men, women and 
children of Mexico, to make room for its slavehold- 
ers with their slaves, we are assured it was all the 
work of their God, and marvellous in their eyes! So 
the Church and State, with their hired and trained 
agents, the priests and politicians, assure us that their 
God does the hanging, shooting and stabbing; de- 
clares war, carries it on, supplies the means and the 
victory, and causes all the results of war; that he 
sends diseases, and the anguish, suffering and death 
that flow from them: in a word, that all, or nearly 
all, the sorrow, suffering and death among men, are 
the natural, legitimate, and designed results of the di- 
vine plan touching the human race. My answer is, 
if their God be what they say he is, (my God is 
not such a being,) in my opinion, he is a roo. or a 
FIEND; for if his designs were benevolent in the cre- 
ation of man, and in putting him under a system of 
laws that result in misery and death, instead of hap- 
piness and life, then he knew not how to adapt means 
to ends, and is very foolish; but if he designed to 
have a system that should work out such a harvest of 
sorrow, pain and death, then he is very fiendish ; and 
in either case, is not to be loved and worshipped as 
God, but to be regarded as a malignant demon, or 
an imbecile, ignorant experimenter, at the expense of 
human happiness and life. 

Do you father the penal code, the aggressive, ex- 
terminating wars, recorded in Jewish history, upon 
your God? Do you father upon him the devasta- 
tions, the ravages, the tortures, the anguish which 
Death, in the forms of governments and disease, has 
made in this world? And will you ask me to love 
Will you tell me patiently 
and piously to submit to him; to build temples, say 
prayers, and sing psalms and hymns to him by way 


of worship? Such a being is, to me, a devil, and I 


and poetry, as to God's infallible rule of faith and 
Practice for man? Will you say, that a wise and good 
God, in giving to man a law of life, appeared to Abra- 
ham, Moses, David, Isaiah, Paul, Luke, and a few 
others whom he selected for the purpose, and inspir- 
ed them to write out his last will and testament in a 
language which not one in a million of the human 
family ever did or ever could hear and understand ; 
and then retired from further intercourse with men, 
and left them to find out what was in that record as 


best they might? That an infallible rule of faith and 
practice! And every man who does not come to a 


knowledge of that book, thus written in an unknown 
tongue, now for ever lost to the world as a spoken 
language, and given to those of whose existence they 
are, of necessity, ignorant, to lie under the wrath and 
curse of God for ever! != Can you believe it? Can 
you ask others to believe it? I marvel at myself 
when I think that I could ever have been so far made 
the dupe of Church or State, as to receive such a thing 
as truth. I marvel that ever Theology, with its all 
but omnipotent power and cunning to bewitch and 
befool men, could palm upon me, as truth and right, 
such a self-evident falsehood and wrong. 

I believe God has given to every man an infalli- 
ble rule of faith and practice, which, if followed, 
would lead to a dwelling in love and in God. This 
revelation was not given in dreams, visions, omens, 
and direct oral communications, to certain chosen 
ones, in different ages, to be communicated to others 
as they saw fit. This volume was not written on pa- 
per or parchment; nor did human agency have any 
hand in writing or in preserving the laws therein re- 
cordei. But it is written on the physical, mental, so- 
cial and moral constitution of every man; not in He- 
brew, Greek, Latin or English, but in a language 
well known, and common to every human being. It 
is the language in which the sun shines, the dew falls, 
the flowers bloom, the breezes murmur, the tempests 
howl, the lightnings flash and thunders roar. So 
God talks to each and every man, in every nerve and 
artery, in every feeling of affection and sympathy for 
his kind, in his instinctive tribute of homage to truth, 
justice, kindness, generosity, and self-forgetfulness : 
in the conscious sense of injury and injustice when 
his own rights of person cr property are invaded ; and 
the consciousness of wrong doing when he does to 
others what he is not willing they should do to him. 





Here, on the unchangeable relations and obligations of 
man to man, and on his relations to the physical and 
animal universe amid which he lives and moves, has 
God recorded his last will and testament to man. No 
need of studying Hebrew, Greek, or Latin, or o! 
going to a theological seminary, to learn that stat- 
ute book, that inspired, holy Word of God. Indeed, 
the more we study theology, as there taught, the less 
shall we know of God or man, as they exist in fact. 
Would you know God as the almighty hero of an 
eternal romance, and human beings as appendages to 
that hero, and the inferior characters of that romance, 
go study at a theological seminary ; go listen to the 
prayers and sermons of priests, warricrs and politi- 
cians ; for according to their conception of things, the 
earth is a stage, on which what they call God, at the 
head of the human race, is performing a mighty dra- 
ma, in which he leads on his followers to revolting 
and desperate deeds of robbery, piracy, and mutual 
slaughter; and all under the sanctions of Religion 
and Government, and in the name of God and good 
order!! Do I falsely color the picture? Can you 
believe that the God who is said to have imposed the 
penal code of the Jews, and the aggressive and ex- 
terminating wars of Moses, Joshua and David; who 





can no more honor and respect him than I can Vish- 
nu, Moloch, Jupiter, Mars or Bacchus. Away with 


such a being from the earth; he is but an almighty | 


convenience, an omnipotent apology, for human wick- 
edness or human folly, and has no more affinity to that 
Being who designed and fabricated this universe, 
than falsehood has to truth, hatred to love, folly to 
wisdom, slavery to liberty, or death to life. Do you 
ask me to honor and glorify suzha being? My in- 
stinects, my sense of natural justice and equity, and 
the dictates of humanity, forbid it. As well exhort 
me to honor the personification.of all evil. I cannot 
but loathe such a being, and do what I can to stir up 
all others to abhor him and cast off his dominion. I 
would not lessen the reverence of my fellow-men for 
that God of love and justice who is the author of 
our being, and of that system of perfect laws under 
which we came into existence, and by which we 
should be carried on in an eternal progress. For that 
just and benevolent being, I would inspire men with 
veneration and affection, and have them worship and 
adore him, not in forms and ceremonies, but in loving 
and serving one another, in efforts to enlighten the 
ignorant, to elevate the grovelling, to purify the un- 
clean, to comfort the afflicted, to vindicate the wrong- 
ed, to free the enslaved, to redeem the drunken ; to 
prevent disease and save from death. In this way, 
and in the use of means that tend to qualify and arouse 
men to do this, and in no other way, can the true 
God be truly worshipped and honored by men. 

But the being who commands parents to sacrifice 
their children, or to stone them to death for disobe- 
dience; who opens seas and rivers, who arrests the 
sun and moon in their orbits, and sends tempests, 
earthquakes, thunderbolts and pestilence to aid men 
in the slaughter of helpless infants and children ; 
who orders children to be beheaded, or stoned to 
death, because their fathers sinned; who mounted 
the car of revolution beside Washington, and guided 
it to victory through rivers of innocent blood; who 
sends diseases, floods and volcanoes to kil! men; who 
founds human governments, and arms them with 
death to protect life, liberty and property ; and sends 
them to acconiplish their mission by spreading lamen- 
tation and wo around the world; and who makes 
each and every human being his representative of 
death, with all its attendant anguish and horror, to 
each and every other; that being, by whatever name 
he may be called, and however he may be adored by 
Jew or Gentile, is not the Author of our existence, 
and that wise and benevolent system of laws under 
which we live. Heis a monstrosity of man’s wild im- 
agination ; a hero of that fearful romance which men 
of violence and blood call Religion ; a hideous phan- 
tom, that dogs our footsteps by night and by day, 
and by whose authority Church and State hold their 
power, perpetrate their outrages, and sanctify their 
crimes, 

Dear friend—The dictates of my reason, the admo- 
nitions of my conscience, the instincts of my nature, 
every social sympathy and affection of my nature, my 
natural sense of justice and equity, whatever is in 
me approbative of the true, the loving, the kind, and 
just; yea, all that constitutes me a rational, moral, 
and accountable being, has been outraged by whet 
has been set before me, and engraven upon me, by a 
death-dealing church and clergy, as God and Reli- 
gion. It has cost me much anguish to break the soul- 
crushing enchantment and cast off the dominion of 
that false God, and to distinguish between that aveng- 
ing fiend, and the Being who made me, and reveals 
himself to me in every fibre, artery, thought and 
sympathy of my physical, intellectual and social na- 
ture, as a God of justice and goodness. 


could create men, hold them responsible for obedi- 
ence to his will, and then leave them to ascertain that 
will through a book written, much of it, by no body 
knows whom, but certainly by different authors, scat- 
tered over a period of two thousand years, and in a 
language which not one in a thousand of the human 
race ever knew or heard; and which was for ever 
sealed up two thousand years ago; and which has 
been subjected to all the mistakes, interpetrations, 
and alterations which ignorance, ambition, priestcraft, 
kingeraft, sectarianism and nationalism have seen fit 
to make? Would you send me to that book, howev- 
er replete with pure precepts and examples, and with 





By the way, what do you think of a Being who first 


specimens of soul-stirring and soul-inspiring eloquence | 


is said to have founded the dexpotisms of Asia and 
| Europe, and the slaveholding Republic of America; 
who is said to have guided the Puritans to this con- 
tinent to destroy the Indians and take possession of 


their lands, and to have led on the seven years’ war of 
the Revolution, and the Florida and Mexican wars, 
has any existence but in the imaginations of its wor- 
shippers? I think you cannot supposcit, after dwel- 
ling so long and so efficiently on the nature, rights, 
relations and duties of man to man in your glorious 
efforts against slavery and the death penalty. 

In my first letter to you, in the Liberator of July 
13th, I stated that all arguments in favor of death by 
human agency, exerted with a view to kill, were re- 
ducible to two :—(1) Protection to man; (2) Glory 
to God. In that, I endeavored to show that Dzara, 
as a means of protection, could be of no avail. Have 
I not shown, *: this, and the two preceding letters, 
that the being who could be honored by such a slaugh- 
ter of men, women, and children, at the hand of man, 
or otherwise, is not the God who designed and set in 
motion the order of nature, as regards the production 
and prayers of human beings; but that he is a ma- 
lignant fiend, a phantom, existing only in the human 
brain, phrenzied by bigotry and superstition, darken- 
ed by ignorance, or imposed upon by priestly and po- 
litical ambition? It cannot be the God who made 
us, and inscribed upon our natures—Thou shalt not 
kili— Love to enemies—Good for evil—and all those so- 
cial laws in obedience to which alone can man live 
in peace with his brother. How could a God of love 
and justice be giorified in seeing man break the 
neck of his brother, or pierce his heart with a sword 
or bullet?) The God of nature can never be honored 
by seeing the laws of life violated by death, no mat- 
ter by whom inflicted. That Being delights not in 
the death of any one, but would rather that he should 
live. H. C. WRIGHT. 








From the Anti-Slavery Bugle. 
‘REPORM AMONG THE QUAKERS.’ 


Sevma, Clark Co., Ohio, 
: 7th mo. 29, 1849. 
To THe WesTeRN Srar: 


Resrectep Frexp—A correspondent of mine 
clipped from thy paper a letter written by David 
Evans, of Waynesville, dated the 2d instant, and 
transmitted it to me. I am not partial to newspaper 
controversy, or undignified debate. I believe, how- 
ever, the cause of truth demands that the public 
should be duly apprised of the position those occupy 
who have re ed a radical reform needed in the 
Society of Friends. Of the new Yearly Meeting 
just organized in the State of New York, which has 
ado the ational form of church govern- 
ment, David writes: ‘ Suffice it to say, that the large 
meeting of members of the Society of Friends was 
composed of a few disaffected and disowned mem- 
bers of different States, who, not bei wil 
ling to conform to the established and wholesome 
provisions contained in the Discipline of said So- 
ciety, seek to form an organization as set forth 
in said article with a platform broad enough 
to embrace infidelity and even atheism, and subject 
to all degrees of anarchy and ranterisin that can be 
named.’ Invective is not argument. When demon- 
stration is not on hand, men too frequently resort to 
angentlemanly and vulgar epithets. Whether this 
applies to David Evans remains tu be shown, 

There has been for several years within the Soci- 
ety of Friends a growing intelligence which has de- 
manded the abrogation of some of the narrow and 
exclusive disciplinary peculiarities, as well asa wi- 
der field of benevolent enterprise in the great reforms 
of the age. On the part of the bigots, these efforts 
have been met with a chilling opposition. 

In order to a correct understanding of the subject, 
it is nec to state that a small re occurre 
in the Indiana Yearly Meeting, 
Green Plain Quarterly Meeting, a considerable por- 
tion favored ‘reform among the Quakers.’ To coun- 
teract their influence, no inconsiderable amount of 
pious fraud was necessary. It had become an estab- 
lished maxima our division of the Society, that 
be laid down without its con- 
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selves from any participancy in the bor- 
on red, duty to do i 1! I 
fa $ it to !. In- 
quisitors, during the dark ce burnt martyrs for the 
glory of God. Plummer _partakes of 
the ‘same spirit, may be ascertained by the fact 
that he refused subsequently to administer medicine 
toad minister who was taken dangerous- 


a . . ist j “ 
ly ill while in attendance at the Y. M., because the 
iend is one of the earnest and effective laborers in 

ucing agitation and reform among the Quakers, 


and had, with great plainness of speech, 

against his injustice! : 
The fact of the mutilation of the Y Meeting 

journal has been published, and never yet followed by 


a denial, but has won for its perpetrator an unenvia- 
ble notoriety abroad, even among many who sympa- 
thize with him in his opposition to what they call the 
‘popular movements of the day.’ After the final sep- 
aration, however, a part of our meeting left us in 
ion of our meeting-houses, books, records, &c., 
set up for themselves, (which was their, undoubted 
right,) and, in the true spirit of Orthodoxy, commenc- 
ed the work of exc i Two of our num- 
ber attended at Waterloo. Upon this fact is based 
the charge of ‘disowned persons’ composing the 
Yearly Meeting in central New York. ‘Phe body 
constituting that movement has never received any 
kind of church ication, but constituted 
much of the original reputation and strength of the 
——e Among them, Thomas M’Clintock, exten- 
sively known as a clear and logical writer and a 
proved minister ; Lucretia Mott, of Philadelphia, w 
is world-renowned as one of the ablest and most 
gifted ministers of the Society, was also there, and 
gave the movement her endorsement.. Nineteen- 
twentieths of the Society in Michigan have taken 
higher ground, and adopted a new form of Discipline. 
The Ohio Y. M., held at Salem, when informed of 
the conduct of the Indiana con:ervatives, refused to 
read the regular Epistle sent to them from Indiana, 
or the certificates of its ministers in attendance. 
They are now on the eve of a revolution. At the 
New York Meeting, a letter of encouragement and 
sympathy was read from Samuel Myers, George Gar- 
retson, Jesse Holmes, and a number of others, em- 
bracing some in the first order of respectability, hold- 
ing the highest offices the church confers. 
David Evans been as well acquainted with ‘ reform 
among the Quakers’ as he is with turnpike and rail- 
road stock companies, and the political entangle- 
ments of party, (against which latter subject the 
wholesome Discipline he professes to hold in such 
veneration bears unequivocal testimony on page 
17,) he would not have hazarded his reputation for 
veracity by the unjustifiable charges he has prefer- 
red against the Friends in New York. 

From the manner in which he speaks of the Dis- 
cipline, a stranger would suppose it was a unit. 
This is not the case. The Yearly Meetings are in- 
dependent sovereignties, their disciplines being, on 
many subjects, very different. The Y.M. with which 
he is associated is proverbial for its narrowness. The 
ruling spirits in it are famed for intolerance and op- 
position to any advanced movements. The writer of 
the letter in question, however, I should regard as 
one of the most intelligent and courteous of its mem- 
bers. My honest opinion is, that he has written the 
letter to the Star more under the influence of the mo- 
ral nfiasma that surrounds him, than of any in- 
tentional design to injure or misrepresent the ‘ reform 
among the Quakers.’ This may be more apparent 
to his understanding when time shall develope some 
facts not yet clear to his vision. The spirit of ex- 
clusiveness in regard to the benevolent enterprises 
cherished by the Indiana Yearly Meeting, where 
friend Evans belongs, is set forth in the following ex- 
tracts from his late ‘ Admonitory Address, which has 


or 
100. 








found its appropriate place in Garrison’s ‘ Refuge of 


Oppression,’ and in ‘ Belial’s Corner” in the New- 
England ‘ Practical Christian,’ as well as being scout- 
ed for its billingsgate by the Pennsylvania Freeman, 


and many members of the religious Society of 


Friends on the continent. Alluding to the reforms 
uf the day, they query as follows:— 


‘ But who are these that are running to and fro in 
the earth, in their own time, will and strength, bab- 
bling of temperance, non-resistance, slavery, benevo- 
lence,” &c. &e ‘ These are the thieves, that cannot 
abide the way of humility and the cross, but climb up 
some other way, and sfea/ the testimonies of Jesus, 
Keep at home ; be still in your minds, and whatsoever 
He bids you do, that, in meekness, do, and your re- 
ward will be with Him. But go not out after this 
beast of many heads and many horns, even though 
some of them should be like the head of a lamb: it 
is but one of the many forms of the head of the beast 
that would fain deceive the very elect. And what if 
we should say that this head thet is like the head of a 
lamb has deceived many, and it has even now written 
upon its forehead—PROGRESS, MORAL SUA- 
SION, and MORAL REFORM—but its heart is 
ouffed up with presumption, and in it is written 
SELF-SUFFICIENCY, and even BLASPHEMY 
against the Most High.’ 


Those who are engaged in ‘reform among the 
Quakers’ give their hearty God-speed to all the 
maltiform philanthropic associations which, in their 
own way, are seeking to bring about a better condi- 
tion of things in the earth. 

In the ‘ Basis’ of Religious Society adopted in 
central New York, the ‘7 ity and even atheism’ of 
the Church is thus defined: ‘ Man is made to sustain 
the relation of an intelligent and accountable agent 
under the Supreme Intelligence ; has the Jaw of God 
written on the conscious powers of his soul; stands 
in such contiguity to the omnipresent God as to have 
immediately revealed to him God’s will regarding 
him. T'his is the fundamental Fact in religion, that 
which constitutes man a subject of God’s moral gov- 
ernment.’ 

In relation to church organization they say, ‘A 
Christian church should put no fetters on the man; 
it should have unity of purpose, but with the most 
entire freedom for the individual, When you sa- 
crifice the man to the mass, in Church or State, 
Church or State becomes an offence, a stumbling- 
block in the way of progress.’ [ts ‘ ranterism and an- 
archy’ are set forth as follows: ‘We earnestly and 
affectionately recommend all our Friends who desire 
the advancement of the great principles of practical 
righteousness, to look toward being associated in 
their little meetings upon a simple Religious Basis, 
avoiding extraneous, uncalled for church arrange- 
ments,’ ‘Each congregation or meeting will con- 
sequently attend to its own internal or disciplinary 
concerns. Large meetings,—quarterly and yearly,— 
will be for counsel and advice, and for tha considera- 
tion and promotion of the great interests of humani- 
ty, every thing that concerns men at large, including, 
of course, the removal of the existing evils of the 
day, War, Slavery, Int ance, Licenti or 
in whatever form cruelty, injustice, and. other per- 
verted principles may operate.’ Eighteen years ago 
the whole Hicksite body, so cailed, and David Evans 
among them, were regarded as ‘ infidels, disorgan- 
izers,’ &c., and received their pers of disownment 
from the Orthodox division of t the Society. They 
regarded the proceedings as intolerant and unchrisi- 
tan. Now they appear ready to buckle on the same 
armor. ‘They will have their reward’ 

That the venerable Elias Hicks anticipated a great 
reform, is mre | set forth in his letter to Wm. Poole 
of Delaware: ‘1 am looking forward to the faith that 
greater and brighter things will be opened to a suc- 
ceeding generation than Lond the people of this gen- 
eration can bear. This makes me unwilling to leave 
any thing of my experience that might tend to hinder 
the reception of those new and advanced revelations.’ 
What is infidelity but unfaithfulness to truth ? Why 
is it the Quakers as a sect are dwindling? The young 
and enterprising have become wearied with the sta- 
pefaction and inertion of those who seek to bear 
rule. The gsincigle of Divine light and energy in 
the constitution of the soul of man has the freshnes 
of Divinity in it. This principle seeks to be devel- 
oped. Those, therefore, who recognize it as belong- 
ing to the race, are influenced by Christian phi- 
losophy. Practical ‘ infidelity and atheism’ among the 
Quakers claim ownership in the beautiful testimonies 
of God, as the slaveholder does in the persons ofinen. 
An intelligent writer remarks— The Quakers did 
do what no other society had done, has yet done, bring 
ito view great moral principles. They did incorpo- 
rate those principles into their Disciplines ; they were 





kn e the law of progression stam on evy- 
ptr made themselves rene ma 
scribed to reformation, decided that they lind 
attained . _and living luxuriously on the 
well-earned of their ancestors, they be- 
get any and went into a sleep 
~All ~aey never av They made a noise- 
, , sectarian plethora Their exist / 
ence would have been prolonged to a late period, but. 
they dabbled with the nostrums of popularity, 


the New York Tribune was present at the Yearly 
vie report has been extensively copied 


the of the country. 
me the workers of pea se have kept 
behind the curtain; I welcome them into daylight, 


to Gash chon up by a volume of testimony that will 


nd, 
JOSEPH A. DUGDALE. 


MHiscellancous. 


From the Detroit Advertiser, October 1. 


A Rare Quitr. One of the most elegant 
ductions that fell under our observation in the i 
appropriated for the handiwork of the ladies, at our 





of Chicago. It was composed of 9800 pieces of silk, 
each of which was about an inch square, and all sew- 
ed with exceeding beauty and neatness. Its chief 
charm, however, was the great skill evinced in the 
ingenious blending of colors, so as to produce @ prop- 
er effect in the ntation of the various figures 
which esi oh every part. A brilliant pa 
ou 


border were various designs illustra- 
tive of the rapid growth of our western country. At 
one place appeared a barren heath, with the Indians 
and hunters roamiug over it ; next, a eter post, as 
the first entrance of civilization ; next, a military sta- 
tion, with the glorious banner of our country stream- 
ing from the fag-staft; then a city, and steamboats 
and vessels gliding in and out of port. All these, and 
many other figures which we do not now remember, 
were brought out by the shades of silk used, and, in 
our opinion, the tout ensemble was fully equal, if not 
superior, to any thing else upon the ground. It un- 
doubtedly cost an infinite deal of labor, and is well 
worthy of going down to successive generations as @ 
specimen of the taste evinced by its fair contriver, 
both as to design and workmanship. We are proud 
of any daughter of Michigan who is competent to the 
production of such a work. Who will equal her by 
a like effort at the next State fair ? 
aa Mee OI SRS Sir Bovee 

Emptorment. One of the greatest necessities of 
our physical and moral nature is employment. It is 
alike essential to health, virtue, and contentment. It 
is one of the hardest things in human nature to do 
nothi A lady in Connecticut, not long since, em- 
ployed a stout young woman, fresh from lreland, for 
the service of the kitchen. When Sunday morning 
came, Bridget hung on a large kettle of water. 
‘What are you going to do, Bridget? ‘I'm going 
to wash, ma’am.’ ‘ But we do not wash on Sunday.’ 
‘What shall I do, then?’ ‘Nothing at all; we do 
not work here on the Sabbath day.’ ‘Dear me! I 
shall be tired o’ keepin aisy.’ 

Serious Speculation—An unlawful leak in the treas- 
ury of the Boston and Worcester railroad has recently 
come to light. The corporation is supposed to have 
lost $30,000 by it during the last three years, Tickets 
have been stolen from the treasurer's office, and sold 
in packages to agents who forward immigrants and 
other passengers to the Western country. The late 
depot master in Boston is deeply conctrned in the 
roguery, and he implicates others. The company has 
attached his property to secure it from loss. In con- 
sequence of this development, the stook of the road 
has farther receded in price. On Saturday, it was 
sold as low as $94 1-2 per share.—Springfield Rep. 

Tide Mark,—A green one, who had crossed the 
Atlantic, told a story of a storm, when the rain 
poured down in such torrents, that the ocean rose 
six inches. ‘There is no mistake,’ said he, * be- 
cause the captain kept a mark on the side of the ves- 
sel,’ 











The Contribution of Labor toward the Taxes.—Mr. 
Lushington, at the late Drury-lane mecting, declared 
that the working classes contributed £32,000,000 out 
of the £86,000,000 of annual taxation, yet had no re- 
presentation in the House of Commons. 


Destruction.—A shot is stated, by the Glasgow 
Chronicle, to have bgen invented in that city by a 
workman, which is filled with a peculiar powder, and 
becomes red hot for military purposes within twenty 
seconds of being fired from ihe gun. 


tS Sir W. Molesworth stated in the British Par- 
liament, Jast year, that the war with the Kaffirs in 
Africa, which cost the British nation £2,500,000 ($12, 
000,000), was occasion<d by the loss of one axe and 
two goats, which were alleged to have been stolen by 
the Kaftirs. 


Strange Birth—A boy in the district of Kirkaldy, 
who has a passion for chicken hatching, got a large 
egg some time ago from some sailors just come home 
from Alexandria, and placed it under a favorite hen, 
expecting to get a large Egyptian fowl; but his sur- 
prise and amazement may be better conceived than 
described, when he found one morning a live croco- 
dile !—Fifeshire Adv. . 


t A box was received by a late steamer from 
England, directed to Kev. Jonathan F. Stearns, which 
contained the bones of an arm belonging to the body 
of Rv. Mr. Whitefield, which is entombed beneath 
the old South Church in this town. These bones, it 
will be recoilected, were stolen from the tomb twenty- 
Jive years ago !—Newburyport Union. 


A Large Pensioner.—The Duke of Wellington has 
received from the British government, since 1811, in 
military pay, bounties, grunts, &c., about $14,000,000 ! 
In other words, he has received about $400,000 a 
year, which is more than we pay Congress, Senate, 
President, and thirty-one State Governments. That 
sum would educate 25,000 of the poor children of the 
English peasantry, and it is all spent on one man. 


_E# The Bishop of Oxford recently sent round his 
diocese a circular of inquiries, amongst which was the 
following :— 

‘Does your officiating clergyman preach the gos- 
pel, and are his conversation and carriage consistent 
therewith?’ 

To this query a churchwarden near Wallingford 
replied—* He preaches the gospel, but does not keep 
a carriage.” 


_ Eg The Nashua Telegraph says that the Fifth Reg- 
iment will make a sorry muster this year, not having 
more than three reliable companies within its limits. 
Six years ago it was the leading regiment in the State, 
having ten uniform, and a host of militia compa- 
nies. 


&" It has been remarked in Belgium, that when- 
ever the cholera became violent in village or town, 
the swallows and other birds assembled and emigrat- 
ed, ice gi — on the decline of the dis- 
ease. us it happened in Verviers, when 20 le 
died of cholera per diem, out of a population of 2000, 
that not a single swallow or singi:g bird was to be 
seen. When cholera went away, the birds returned. 
—Kolner Zeitung. 


_ The School of Jack Ketch.—The number and atro- 
city of the murders which have lately occurred must 
have been remarked with horror by every body. ‘This 
is what might have been expected from the abolition 
of death punishment, brought about by mawkish 
sentimentalists. Since making the above observation, 
we find that we have veen dreaming ; and while all 
these murders are in course of commission, there is 
an execution about every week.— Punch. 


From Mozambique.—Capt. H. A. Ballard, of brig 
Margaret Ann, at New York, from Mozambique, in- 
forms us that Nos Beh, at the date of his departure, 
June 24, was in a state of great excitement—the Sa- 
calaves having commenced hostilities against the 
Frcnch inhabitants, caused by the Government's com- 
pelling them to liberate their slaves. Several skir- 
mishes had taken place, in which a number of Saca- 
lave chiefs were killed. The captain of the French 


-ealaves. On the night of June 17, the town of Aban- 





sons and nine ‘These ladics sre in the 
who had © oe F vk ee, 
. 25 children. e children of both Mrs. 


Northampton Water ¢ 
ELECTRICITY AND HYDROpy» 


HE important principle of Cutancoyem = 
T the discovery of which by the under ty 
opened so wide a field for scientific ang she sh 
investigation, though ridiculed and oppo?) 
announcement in 1844, by medical and 
scientific men, being now sustained jy a. Tle seg, 
of philosophic and scientitic knowledge bhient a 
experience and testimony of thousands” Wty 
tested his theory by examinations in their + 
the undersigned is confident that this pring. "4 
ural and physiological law needs only el le of xy 
stood to be justly appreciated by an intelj;, hia! 
investigating public. ; “igeat 

Sustained by such testimony, and ‘ 
years practical experience as a Diagn: 
pathist, the undersigned would here r 
sions at which he arrived by the sey 
That the human body in a healthy condition ; 
positive electrical state. 2d. That there gry" 
emanations from the cuticular surface, ; Pia. | 
health, or the nature and symptoms of di lean g 
That in all cases where the wrist, stomesh x 
are in the electro-positive state, (howeye rf OF heap 
there is hope of cure; but when the parts «on 
alluded to are in the electro-negutive stat ‘a 
thy can afford no relief. *, Hy 

ad not the results of his practj 
vinced the public of the truthfulness 4 <a 

es by which the undersigned is Governed te 
ing the nature and symptoms of disease het 
philosophical and scientific demonstration, Hh, 
correctness by Prof. Means® of Ga., and Mr . 
of and the facts and corroborative tar 
adduced by Dr. Forbes, Mr. Smee, and othe staan 
be sufficient to convince the most sceptical 7S, tho 

Gratefully appreciating the credit 0 


more th 

sian and m, 
Peat the oc % 
8¢ of tow |” 


bag 
Gea. 


¥ th. 


awarded for his success as a Diagnostic od Bae 
pathic Practitioner, by a discerning pubic ,|* 


gratitude evinced by those whom he h 
pleasure to relieve of their complaints, the 
ed will endeavor to merit the contidence 
may afford him an opportunity to etfect 9 ¢ 
— and philosophical mode of practice, 
e Northampton W ater-Cure is pleasantly ein. 
near Bensonville, on the west bank of Y tute 
or Mill River, about two and a half 
centre of the town. It is conveniently arranged 
parlors, separate bathing and dressing toon, 
dies and gentlemen, well ventilated anq Pac. ales 
furnished lodging rooms, and a varicty of a 
dantly supplied with water, which, for purity 
adaptedness to water-cure purposes, is uny,,, a 
by that of any other, water-cnre establishme +. 
this country. A new and commodioys build’ 
just been completed, containing a spacious din bry 
and pleasant lodging rooms, which with. ng tal 
building will accommodate from 50 to ¢ 
Gymnasium connected with the establis 
an agreeable and healthy in-door exercise bb 
scenery in this vicinity is picturesque and neat 
There is a variety of pleasant walks, sufficiensy. 
tired to allow the patients to enjoy their 


as bad th 

Undersig, 
of all Tho 
ure, by iy 


ith the Ray 
0 patients, 4 


Tal hey 


Among the complaints which are hex sUccessinlly 


Bronchitis, Pulmonary Affections, Liver ( 


Jaundice, acute and chronic inflammation of the boy 


Sciatica, Lame Limbs, Paralysis, Fevers, Sq); 
Scrofulous and Erysipelas Humors. 


of treatment should furnish themselves with thn 


en, and three cotton sheets, two pillow cases, six» 
eight crash towels, some well-worn linen to ey fe 
fomentations, an old cloak, an umbrella, and q pair 
slippers. 





TERMS. 


For treatment and board, from $5.50 to $9.00 
week, payable weekly. For a patient (trom choice @ 
the nature of his complaint) occupying a room age 
on the first and second floors, $9.00—with a rom 
mate, $5.50. For orfMalone on the third floor, a4 
with a room-mate, $5.50. 

Patients requiring extra attention, or fire in the 
rooms, (except for swathing purposes,) will 
their own nurses and fuel, or pay an extra price. 
patients receiving treatment at home, $1.00 per wet 

Terms for examination, from $2.00 to $5.00. Pe: 
| paid letters, with one dollar enclosed, soliciting 
vice, will receive attention. Corresponding patie 
its effect. DAVID RUGGLES. 
Northampton, Mass., 1849. 


West, or South, can take the cars of the Connecties 
River Railroad at Springfield. Carriages will alwep 
be in readiness at the Northampton depot to convy 
them hither. That the sick and nervous may noth 
disturbed after retiring, visitors arriving in the ee 
ning train are requested to take lodgings at & hole 





* Says Prof. Means—‘ The human blood, ins nm 
mal and healthy condition of the system, is in a po 
tive state, which is constantly maintained by the # 
tivity of the generating sources within—an ee 
generally passing off in silence, from the cuticait 
surface, so that out of 356 experimente made by hs 
Hemmer, of England, upon the ‘ uncovered skis, 
322 indicated the presence of positive electri 
This surplusage of the fluid upon the surface, we % 
lieve to be indispensable to the healthy conditiond 
the whole animal economy, and that when, from ay 
cause, it is diminished, or ceases, diseased action &- 
sues.’ See Address, delivered betcre the Medul 
College of Georgia, at the opening of its annus 
sion, Noy. 3, 1847, by A. Means, A. M., M. D., tn 
fessor of Chemistry and Pharmacy, and Proiess & 
Physical Science in Emory College, Ga., p. 2. 

Dr. John Forbes, editor of the British and Forg 
Medical Review, in an able article on the conte 
and function of the skin, says—* Perhaps ther 5 
scarcely any disease in which the function o 
skin is not, to some extent, deranged. To whet 
tent, physicians have not bestowed sufficient pas 
learn ; nor have they been accustomed to give mv” 
attention to this part, in the practical investige.® 
diseases. ¢ * bd Physiology tcache # 
that it is the vehicle for conveying out of the sys 
a large amount of matter, as well solid ss )ique 
and practical experience exhibits it as the chee 
through which the materies morbi in many instance 
and the burthen of plethora generally, find te 
exit.’ 

Dr. Hollick, on the subject of electricity, rem: 
‘There is no agent that affects the body gn 
naturally and artificially.’ See his work om ge 
ropathy, published in Philadelphia in 154/, P- die 

The following extract is from an_intaresting «0 
on Electricity, copied by the N. Y. Journal Maso 
merce from a foreign Scientific Review : ‘1 4 "i 
pretend to soy that a deficiency of electricity eho 
occur fn one part of the human body, and an wer 
in some other part, for a time, antl that this me) ®" 
be the cause of disease, and a restoration of the on 
ibrium the cure; I think this most likely, ey 
is upon this principle, in a grest measure, * tee! 
wonderful effects of electro-maznetism, in the we 
disease, are to be exploined. It is certain tha’ er 
our electrical machines are most actively some 
we all feel most vigorous. Our nervous ge 
then most firm; our digestive organs most * 
our minds most clear.’ ‘ 

The London Sun, alluding to the disco se Bak 
taic electricity by Alfred Smee, Surgeon 0 ¥ 4 ah 
of England, says—* By a test which he terms 
voltaic, he has satisfied himse!f that the termina 
of the sensor nerves are positive poles of on 
circuit, while the muscular substance 16 aa via 
pole. The sensor nerves are the telegr#l ey ert 
carry the sensation to the brain, and ear Nes 
rry back the volitidh to the muscles. * 


Trib une, April 7, 1849. paces 
S$. H. LLOYD'S 
Daguerreotype looms, 


11 1-2 Tremont Row, : 
Corner Pemberton Squ™ 
(Up only two flights of stairs. ) Bes 
IKENESSES executed in ANY be ra 
4 neatly put up in Cases, Lockets) fT" ving 
Prices reasonable, and within the _ of all, vat’ 
according to the style of the cases,8°- ) se fir 
Possessing an excellent light, and every “ “ 
ing on the business, he invites his  aaet velrts 
all who may be wishing Daguerreotypes © 
or friends, to call and examine specimen 
Entire satisfaction given, or the pietures 
taken. atth 
N. B. Instruction given in the art, and ier ‘ 
&c., furnished. / OP 28 


WILLIAM CRAFT, poet 
EALER in New and Second Hand 
D TURE, No.:62 Federal street, Boston. | ise 
N. B. All kinds of Furniture pene 

i ac y +, 16 
withe eucenge of hs cn sod be Py” 
spectfully 
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. ‘Laszraton Orrice, 21 Conxmiih 


Ure, #§£ 


Licking Wate . 
Miles trom gy} 


baths aby. = 


hment eflory A 


without being exposed to public gaze or observatin, 


treated are, Headache, or tendency of biood 4 ty o: 
head, cold extremities, general and nervous debijin 


Oompa, a 
els, Piles, Dyspepsia, nervous and spinal affection © 
Inflammatory and Chronic Kheumatism, Neunigy 
Rheum, 

All persons who visit this establishment for a cours és 


comfortables, three woollen blankets, One OF two lip. 3 


should be particular in stating their last treatmenal & 


N. B. Visitors to the establishment, from the Eas, 
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